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The  portrait  used  as  a  frontispiece  to  this 
volume  is  reproduced  from  a  Copley  print, 
by  Curtis  &  Cameron,  of  the  painting  ~by 
John  Trumbull,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  this  paint 
ing  being  a  replica  of  TrumbulVs  original 
portrait  painted  from  life  in  1792.  The 
present  engraving  is  by  Messrs.  John  An 
drew  &  Son,  of  Boston. 


PREFACE. 

Preparation  for  this  little  book  has  con 
sisted  most  of  all  in  a  careful  and  indepen 
dent  study  of  the  published  ivories  of  Alex 
ander  Hamilton,  inclusive  of  his  private 
correspondence,  which  ivas  singularly  frank 
and  incisive  on  the  public  issues  of  his  day. 
This  study  began  many  years  ago,  together 
with  that  of  Hamilton's  political  contem 
poraries,  when  the  author  began  composing 
the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  u  History 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitu 
tion."  That  investigation  he  has  lately 
renewed  more  minutely  for  the  needs  of  a 
personal  biography  ;  and,  if  the  present  por 
traiture  be  thought  scarcely  as  flattering  as 
that  of  some  others  who  have  earlier  essayed 
the  task,  it  should  be  thought,  on  the  whole, 
a  favourable  and  appreciative  one,  and  fairly 
in  accord,  besides,  with  the  estimate  formed 
by  American  leaders  ivho  knew  Hamilton 
well  in  life,  and  marked  the  varying  moods 
of  his  complex  and  remarkable  character. 


CHBONOLOGY. 

1757 

January  11.  Alexander  Hamilton  was 
born  in  the  island  of  Nevis,  British  West 
Indies. 

1772 

October.  Arrived  on  the  American  main 
land,  and  began  fitting  for  college  in 
New  Jersey. 

1773 

Entered  King's  (since  Colnmbia)  College 
in  New  York  City. 

1774 

Spoke  at  a  civic  mass  meeting,  and  pub 
lished  two  pamphlets,  vindicating  colo 
nial  resistance  to  Great  Britain. 

1776 

Took  command  of  a  volunteer  artillery 
company,  raised  by  the  New  York  con 
vention. 

1777 

Joined  the  staff  of  General  Washington, 
commander- in- chief  of  the  Continental 
forces. 


x  CHKONOLOGY 

1780 

December  14.  Married  Elizabeth,  daugh 
ter  of  General  Philip  Schuyler. 

1782 

Admitted  to  the  bar  after  leaving  the 
army  and  studying  law.  Appointed  a 
Continental  receiver  of  taxes.  Entered 
Congress  as  one  of  the  New  York  delega 
tion,  chosen  by  the  legislature. 

1783 

After  his  year's  service  in  Congress,  re 
turned  to  the  practice  of  the  law. 

1786 

Chosen  at  the  polls  in  New  York  City  to 
the  New  York  legislature  for  one  year. 
Appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Annapolis 
conference. 

1787 

Appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia 
convention  which  framed  the  Constitu 
tion  of  the  United  States.  Chief  author 
and  editor  of  the  Federalist  essays. 


CHEONOLOGY  xi 

1788 

Chosen  at  the  polls  in  New  York  City  to 
the  state  convention  which  ratified  the 
federal  Constitution. 

1789 

September.  Appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  President  Washington. 

1790 

January  14.  Transmitted  to  Congress 
his  first  report  on  the  public  debt. 

1795 

January  31.  Eesigned  the  Secretaryship 
of  the  Treasury,  and  returned  to  the 
practice  of  the  law  in  New  York  City. 

1798 

July  25.  Appointed  Inspector-General 
of  the  provisional  army  under  Washing 
ton,  with  the  rank  of  Major-general. 

1800 

July  2.  Eetired  from  military  service 
on  the  disbandment  of  the  provisional 
army,  and  resumed  his  professional  prac 
tice. 


xii  CHKONOLOGY 

1800  (continued') 

Opposed  the  re-election  of  John  Adams 
as  President. 

1804 

July  11.     Shot  by  Aaron  Burr  in  a  duel 
at  Weehawken,  New  Jersey. 
July  12.     Alexander  Hamilton  died  in 
New  York  City. 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 


ALEXANDER   HAMILTON. 
I. 

WHILE  men  may  reasonably  differ  as 
to  the  merits  and  final  scope  of  Alex 
ander  Hamilton's  public  teaching  and 
example,  all  must  agree  that  his  genius 
and  forceful  energy  have  left  their  last 
ing  impress  upon  the  institutions  of  his 
adopted  country.  All  things  have  con 
spired  to  establish  him,  as  he  deeply 
wished,  among  the  founders  of  our 
American  Union.  Even  his  tragic 
death  —  untimely  as  it  seemed  at  the 
first  shock  —  proved  really  favourable  to 
his  posthumous  fame  ;  for  it  came  when 
his  hold  upon  authority  had  ceased  and 
the  oblivion  of  private  station  would 
most  likely  have  overwhelmed  him,  had 
he  lived  much  longer.  Cherished  in 
memory  by  a  large  and  compassionate 
community,  as  a  martyr  for  honest  prin 
ciples  ;  foreborne  by  honourable  oppo 
nents  whom  his  sacrifice  had  secured  in 
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power;  almost  idolised  by  surviving 
partisans  who  still  upheld  his  political 
tenets  as  their  own ;  strong,  living  or 
dead,  with  the  conservatives  of  New 
England  and  New  York  State  and  their 
literary  interpreters ;  having  for  eulo- 
gium  with  posterity  historians  like  Hil- 
dreth,  orators  like  Webster,  and  an  own 
pious  and  long-lived  son,  who  devoted 
himself  to  making  his  father's  writings 
and  influence  known  of  all  men  ,•  fa 
voured  in  the  later  course  of  events  by 
social  dissensions  between  North  and 
South,  by  attempted  secession,  by  bloody 
civil  strife  to  maintain  the  Union,  and, 
moreover,  by  public  issues  in  finance 
and  economy  that  have  bred  a  school 
of  professing  disciples,  first  Whig,  then 
Eepublican,  down  to  this  very  day  — 
Hamilton  still  lives  with  posterity  in  an 
atmosphere  of  constant  interest,  idealised 
in  some  respects,  transformed  in  a  meas 
ure  to  meet  new  American  conditions 
not  early  comprehended,  and  yet  always 
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the  same  soaring,  self-confident,  and 
precocious  leader  of  men  that  he  was  in 
life.  Few  statesmen  ever  stamped  so 
strongly  their  individuality  in  the  course 
of  so  brief  a  period  of  responsible  public 
service  ;  and  few  have  had  their  fame  so 
strongly  and  so  persistently  maintained 
and  carried  forward  through  the  pro 
longed  impulsion  of  aggressive  admira 
tion. 

The  origin  and  antecedents  of  this 
prodigy  among  the  makers  of  America 
possess  a  fascinating  interest,  though 
clouded  withal  as  to  actual  facts.  In 
the  little  island  of  Kevis,  one  of  the 
West  Indies  occupied  by  Great  Britain, 
which  rises  cone-like  out  of  the  ocean, 
somewhat  in  outline  like  the  Scotch 
mountain  peak  from  whence  its  name 
was  derived,  Alexander  Hamilton  was 
humbly  ushered  into  existence  on  Janu 
ary  11,  1757,  for  a  career  of  precocity, 
destined  to  end  when  he  was  scarcely 
forty-seven.  Some  seem  inclined  to 
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square  him  better  to  liis  distinguished 
record  by  supposing  him  born  earlier ; 
but  Hamilton's  own  statement  on  this 
point  should  not  be  disputed  by  anything 
short  of  record  proof,  since  nature  brings 
prodigies  into  being  and  delights  in 
strange  freaks.  Other  mysteries  over 
hang  his  birth  and  parentage,  concerning 
which  Hamilton  in  his  lifetime  was  less 
explicit,  while  the  posthumous  accounts 
of  his  son  and  biographer  vary  and  con 
tradict  one  another.  But  the  accepted 
version  is  this :  that  our  statesman  was 
the  son  of  James  Hamilton,  a  Scottish 
merchant  sojourning  in  this  island,  and 
of  a  French  lady  of  great  beauty  and  in 
telligence,  known  as  Faucette,  who  had 
separated  from  a  Danish  husband  named 
Lavine.  Indications  point  to  left-handed 
nuptials  in  this  second  alliance,  and  to 
a  paternal  obligation  for  the  offspring 
felt  lightly,  if  at  all.  True,  Faucette  is 
said  to  have  been  divorced  and  then  re 
married.  But  divorce  from  the  bond, 
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especially  for  a  wife,  was  not  easily  pro 
curable  at  tliat  early  date,  under  Brit 
ish  or  Continental,  home  or  colonial, 
law ;  while  those  Carribean  Islands,  as 
the  world  knows,  were  the  haven,  in  that 
eighteenth  century,  of  loose  connubial 
conveniences  for  such  European  traders 
as  chanced  to  locate  there.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  James  Hamilton's  money  was 
soon  spent,  and  the  father  vanished  from 
the  insular  scene,  a  bankrupt,  only  to  be 
revealed,  long  years  later,  in  a  brief  cor 
respondence  from  South  America,  where 
he  accepted  a  remittance  from  his  then 
famous  son,  but  kept  a  prudent  distance. 
The  mother  is  said  to  have  died  soon, 
and  sadly,  though  that  account,  too,  is 
contradicted  ;  and  this  waif  of  greatness 
we  see  cast  while  an  infant  upon  the 
bounty  of  Faucette's  relatives,  who 
brought  him  up  on  the  Danish  island  of 
Santa  Cruz.  Here  the  boy  received  the 
rudiments  of  education,  but  scarcely 
more ;  for  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
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placed  in  a  merchant's  counting-house 
to  earn  his  own  living. 

Hamilton's  surname,  which  we  may 
presume  was  his  only  patrimony,  was  that 
of  an  illustrious  family  of  Scotland,  to 
which  belonged  his  father,  a  younger 
son  of  the  Laird  of  Grange.  "My 
blood,"  our  statesman  would  say,  when 
in  exultant  mood,  "is  as  good  as  that 
of  those  who  plume  themselves  upon 
their  ancestry."  To  that  good  Scotch 
heritage,  however  degenerate,  we  may 
trace,  perhaps,  some  sterling  traits  of 
intellect  in  the  youth,  such  as  his  logical 
faculty  and  the  grasp  of  economic  prin 
ciples  through  dry  details,  together  with 
a  pride  and  haughtiness  that  might  serve 
for  occasion  ;  but  to  his  mother,  says  the 
filial  biographer,  Hamilton  owed  his 
"genius"  — or  what  perhaps  one  might 
specify  as  his  creative  force  and  fecun 
dity,  his  quick  insight  into  things,  his 
ideality  and  spontaneousness,  that  bold 
and  ardent  energy  that  maintained  him 
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through  life  among  older  associates  and 
winged  his  ambitious  flight.  These 
maternal  qualities  struggled,  we  sur 
mise,  through  the  colder  blood  and  more 
selfish  temperament  of  his  British  an 
cestry,  to  force  calculation  aside  and 
give  the  dash  of  passion  and  fatalism  to 
his  career. 

Alexander's  favourite  authors  while  at 
Santa  Cruz  were  Pope  and  Plutarch  — 
Pope,  that  English  poet  of  good  breeding 
and  polished  expression  who  suited  the 
times ;  Plutarch,  the  Greek,  whose  lives 
of  the  ancient  heroes  translated  into 
modern  English  must  have  fired  a  boy's 
emulation.  Precocity,  as  we  have  sug 
gested,  was  the  most  striking  of  Ham 
ilton's  youthful  traits  ;  and  it  developed 
most  likely  through  the  fierce  battle  he 
had  to  fight  for  life  from  the  very  cradle. 
At  an  age  when  most  lads  are  thinking 
of  their  games  and  their  holidays,  we 
see  this  stripling  of  twelve  chained  to 
the  ledger,  and  yet  indulging  boldly 
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the  day-dreams  of  manhood.  "I  con 
temn  the  grovelling  condition  of  a 
clerk/'  he  writes  in  lofty  strain  to  young 
Edward  Stevens,  his  early  friend  and 
school-fellow  (and,  as  some  have  claimed 
because  of  their  resemblance,  his  blood- 
brother).  "  I  would  willingly  risk  my 
life,  though  not  my  character,  to  exalt 
my  station ??  ;  and  he  concludes  gran 
diloquently,  "  I  wish  there  was  a  war  ! " 
An  egotist,  surely,  of  the  military 
type,  and  athirst  for  military  fame  when 
old  enough  to  wear  a  paper  cap  and 
brandish  a  wooden  sword.  One  thinks 
of  the  Corsican  prodigy,  cradled  that 
very  year  in  the  petty  island  of  another 
sea,  whose  youthful  ambition  burst  also 
at  the  touch  of  destiny  the  shell  of  native 
surroundings.  But  Hamilton  was  born 
too  far  remote  from  Napoleon  for  a  sphere 
of  public  activity.  The  Carribean,  not 
the  Mediterranean,  Sea  sent  him  forth. 
The  New  "World,  not  the  Old,  was  to  be 
his  theatre  of  manly  renown.  Nor  was 
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our  West  Indian  ever  more  than  half 
French  or  Latin  in  moral  or  mental 
environment ;  for  the  circumscription 
of  a  Briton  and  a  British-born  subject 
was  fated  to  confine  his  efforts  through 
his  whole  life. 

This  juvenile  precocity,  this  premature 
ripeness  and  fermentation,  due  partly  to 
early  habits  of  isolation  and  self-depend 
ence,  to  the  want  of  parental  oversight, 
and  to  long  brooding,  possibly,  over  the 
conditions  of  his  unhappy  birth,  so  far 
as  he  knew  them,  was  shown  during 
Hamilton's  childhood  in  other  ways. 
His  earliest  known  handwriting  —  and, 
indeed,  as  our  historian,  George  Ban 
croft,  significantly  put  it,  the  first  written 
trace  of  his  very  existence  —  appears  in 
a  deed  which  he  must  have  signed  as  a 
witness  when  only  nine  years  old.  Nor 
was  he  quite  fourteen  when  his  Santa 
Cruz  employer  took  a  trip  to  the  main 
land  of  America,  leaving  all  business 
while  absent  with  confident  safety  and 
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satisfaction  under  the  charge  of  his 
adolescent  clerk  5  for  the  youth  must 
have  impressed  as  one  of  honest  integrity 
as  well  as  discretion.  Hamilton  wrote, 
too,  at  this  latter  age,  for  the  insular 
press;  and,  the  taste  among  cultured 
people  favouring  in  those  days  fine  writ 
ing  and  wrought-up  descriptions  from 
nature,  he  won  great  praise  by  his  vivid 
account  for  the  press  of  a  desolating  West 
Indian  hurricane.  It  was  this  final  dis 
play  of  literary  talent  that  made  the 
youth's  fortune.  Funds  were  raised 
from  undefined  relatives  and  better- 
defined  friends  and  neighbours  to  give  a 
young  man  so  talented  and  precocious 
a  liberal  education.  A  Presbyterian 
clergyman  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  Eev.  Hugh 
Knox,  a  pious  and  philanthropic  man, 
seems  to  have  been  foremost  in  procur 
ing  such  financial  aid.  He  saw  the 
young  lad  aboard  a  sailing  vessel  bound 
for  America,  and  bestowed  his  farewell 
blessing.  As  virtual  guardian  and  pro- 
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tector  from  abroad,  lie  looked  after 
Hamilton's  immediate  money  supplies 
and  welfare.  We  see  this  excellent 
pastor  writing  affectionately  to  his  pro 
tege  in  after  years,  and  welcoming  his 
advance  to  greatness.  Whether,  as  in  the 
case  of  others  whom  our  Revolution  made 
illustrious,  a  college  education  was  offered 
in  the  hope  that  its  recipient  would  de 
vote  his  life  and  talents  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  does  not  appear ;  but,  if  so, 
that  hope  was,  as  elsewhere,  misplaced. 

Sailing  northward,  then,  under  such 
kind  auspices  for  the  American  main 
land,  and  leaving  these  tropical  islands, 
as  it  proved,  forever,  young  Alexander 
Hamilton  reached  the  port  of  Boston  in 
October,  1772,  and  thence  journeyed  to 
New  York,  supplied  with  good  letters 
of  introduction  by  his  Santa  Cruz  friends. 
On  the  advice  of  his  new  counsellors,  he 
at  once  entered  a  grammar  school  of  note 
at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  and  took 
up  classical  studies  with  burning  zeal, 
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to  prepare  for  college.  We  get  casual 
glimpses  of  the  youth,  now  approaching 
sixteen,  and  of  his  absorption  in  the  new 
tasks  of  life.  He  was  fervent  in  extem 
pore  prayer.  He  would  sit  up  working 
over  his  lessons  at  night,  wrapped  in  a 
blanket.  By  day  he  took  lonely  walks 
in  his  recreation  hours,  under  the  trees, 
memorising  and  muttering  to  himself. 
He  soon  astonished  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
the  president  of  Princeton  College,  by 
asking  to  be  entered  as  a  private  student, 
with  opportunity  for  special  promotion 
from  class  to  class,  as  his  progress  and 
attainments  might  justify ;  and,  when 
that  privilege  was  refused  as  contrary  to 
rule,  he  applied  with  success  for  some 
such  arrangement  at  King's  College 
(now  Columbia)  in  New  York  City,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  tutor  started  to  pursue 
the  plan.  With  New  York,  then,  rather 
than  New  Jersey,  for  provincial  con 
nection,  was  Hamilton's  lot  in  life 
fortuitously  cast. 
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But  cloistered  seclusion  and  study 
could  not  last  long  with  America's 
thirteen  colonies  on  the  point  of  united 
effort  in  arms  against  the  mother  country, 
and  that  very  career  open  to  his  ambi- 
tiious  grasp  which  his  youthful  soul  had 
so  long  and  ardently  desired.  Irrespon 
sible  unquestionably  for  Eevolutionary 
causes,  he  yet  threw  himself  boldly  into 
the  breach  of  consequences ;  and  his 
choice  of  sides  was  such  as  youthful 
ardour  and  the  love  of  liberty  must  have 
prompted.  As  a  stranger  to  these  prov 
inces,  and  born  in  a  British  island  de 
pendency,  our  young  student  seems  to 
have  inclined  at  first  to  side  with  the 
Crown  and  Parliament,  persuading  him 
self,  however,  of  America's  better  right 
upon  a  careful  study  of  the  arguments. 
Such  is  Hamilton's  own  explanation  in 
later  life,  and  it  deserves  due  weight.  Yet 
always  abundantly  able  to  find  reasons 
for  his  own  espousal  of  a  controversy, 
and  little  inclined  to  weigh  the  opinions 
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of  others,  he  went  by  impulse,  we  may 
suppose,  still  more  strongly  —  by  that 
intuitive  choice  of  the  true  path  to  fame 
and  glory  which  his  heart  was  set  to 
pursue.  Once  fixed  in  his  choice,  at  all 
events,  and  certainly  choosing  wisely, 
our  West  Indian  soon  found  the  oppor 
tunity  to  make  himself  felt.  New  York 
was  somewhat  of  a  Tory  province,  or 
at  least  incapable  from  its  heterogeneous 
elements  of  taking  a  patriotic  lead  in 
proportion  to  its  numbers.  At  a  civic 
mass  meeting  held  in  "the  fields, "  or 
common  —  the  park  now  occupied  by 
the  New  York  Post-office  and  City  Hall 
—  July  6,  1774,  to  force  the  lagging 
provincial  assembly  into  line  for  resist 
ance  to  the  Crown,  this  young  sopho 
more  mingled  with  the  crowd,  listening 
to  orators  who  impressed  him  by  what 
they  said,  and  more  by  what  they  failed 
to  say.  Soon  pushing  his  way  to  the 
front,  he  mounted  the  platform,  amid 
cries  of  "A  collegian!  A  collegian  !?? 
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and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  fervid  and 
convincing  eloquence  on  behalf  of  Amer 
ica's  thirteen  oppressed  colonies  and 
their  inalienable  rights.  For  this  effort 
Hamilton  had  probably  prepared  him 
self,  so  far  at  least  as  to  have  thought 
out  a  speech  ready  to  be  delivered  upon 
occasion  ;  and,  once  committed  publicly 
in  American  politics,  he  followed  up 
this  first  success  before  the  city  multi 
tude  with  pen  not  less  forcible  than  his 
tongue.  Two  printed  pamphlets  of  his 
composition  were  presently  launched 
with  crushing  force  against  two  Tory 
tracts,  alike  anonymous,  which  had  ar 
raigned  the  assembling  of  a  Continental 
Congress  at  Philadelphia  as  treason  to 
George  III.  In  preparing  these  elabo 
rate  essays,  young  Hamilton  taught  him 
self  in  the  institutions  of  his  adopted 
land,  that  he  might  instruct  his  fellow- 
men  ;  and  when  those  rapidly  written 
pamphlets,  with  their  close  and  conclu 
sive  reasoning,  their  stirring  expression, 
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and  their  marvellous  store  of  collected 
facts  touching  chartered  rights  of  the 
thirteen  colonies,  became  known  and 
recognised  as  the  production  of  the  same 
college  orator  of  eighteen  who  had  so 
boldly  declaimed  from  the  rostrum, 
Hamilton  rose  to  fame  in  this  opulent 
city  of  colonial  commerce  as  a  prodigy 
of  talent  and  fit  colaborer  with  Living 
ston,  Jay,  Schuyler,  and  Clinton,  patriot 
leaders  of  the  province  to  the  manner 
born.  Thus  notably,  and  almost,  as  it 
seemed,  with  a  single  bound,  did  our 
young  alien  vault  into  the  saddle  of 
Eevolutionary  activity.  For  "New  York, 
happily  for  his  ambition,  inclined  readily 
to  strangers  and  immigrants,  and  needed, 
moreover,  all  the  elements  of  Whig  and 
patriotic  influence  that  could  at  this  time 
be  usefully  combined  to  resist  the  king's 
oppression  and  rally  the  people  to  main 
tain  their  rights. 

It  was  characteristic  of  this  earlier 
century    that    men    of   high    standing, 
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talent,  and  influence,  made  appeal  to 
their  fellow- citizens  through  letters  to 
the  press,  or  in  more  laboured  pamphlets 
sent  broadcast,  which  were  widely  read 
and  discussed.  For  the  earnest  and  in 
telligent  of  our  people  did  not  waste 
time  and  vitality  over  vapid  news  and 
gossip,  making  conduits  of  the  intellect, 
as  through  a  sewer  pipe,  but  centred 
their  thoughts  and  attention  upon  affairs 
of  serious  concern:  hence,  in  matters  of 
politics,  their  minds  were  open  to  rea 
son  and  yielded  to  wise  persuasion.  In 
Hamilton's  maturer  efforts  of  this  kind 
—  and  so,  too,  with  his  letters  to  con 
temporaries  and  his  speeches  —  the  habit 
of  military  brevity  produced  effect;  and, 
using  clear  and  lucid  statement,  he 
showed  less  ornament  than  in  these  more 
juvenile  efforts.  As  advocate  and  pro 
moter  of  efficient  action,  he  came  to 
husband  his  words  and  phrases,  keeping 
close  to  the  point,  preferring  the  con 
crete  to  the  florid  in  expression,  and 
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paying  more  heed  to  the  ideas  he  meant 
to  inculcate  than  to  the  mode  most  pleas 
ing  for  attracting  to  his  views  or  capti 
vating  a  support.  Indeed,  there  came 
to  be  something  imperious  and  wilful  in 
his  mode  of  proposing  public  action,  as 
though  a  host  of  glittering  bayonets 
were  behind  him.  On  the  whole,  we 
should  not  rank  him  with  native  orators 
of  fluency,  like  Patrick  Henry,  Webster, 
or  Clay,  nor  among  the  felicitous  pen 
men,  like  Jefferson,-  nor,  seemingly,  did 
he  enrich  his  mind  in  full-grown  years 
with  poetry,  fiction,  or  philosophic  spec 
ulation.  Yet  nature  gave  him  ideality; 
and  in  his  earlier  efforts,  so  tradition 
tells  us,  he  moved  his  hearers  or  readers 
with  a  warmth  of  imagery  that  stirred 
their  feelings  to  the  depths.  Thus  was 
it,  no  doubt,  with  that  pictorial  account 
of  the  West  Indian  hurricane  which 
earned  for  him  an  education ;  and  a 
passage  from  his  maiden  speech  in  "the 
fields"  was  long  recalled,  where  he  de- 
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scribed  the  waves  of  colonial  revolt  as 
sparkling  with,  fire,  and  washing  back 
on  the  shores  of  England  the  wrecks  of 
her  power  and  glory.  Indeed,  we  may 
claim  that  the  noblest  passage  of  all 
Hamilton's  written  works,  and  that  the 
most  often  quoted,  glows  with  that  same 
fervid  and  figurative  expression  which 
seems  to  have  burned  itself  out  like  a 
volcano.  It  may  be  read  in  the  second 
of  the  controversial  pamphlets  above 
mentioned,  where  he  sets  forth  the  char 
tered  privileges  of  the  several  colonies, 
and  then  contends  that  New  York  pos 
sessed  similar  rights  with  no  express 
charter  at  all.  "The  sacred  rights  of 
mankind  are  not  to  be  rummaged  for 
among  old  parchments  or  musty  records. 
They  are  written,  as  with  a  sunbeam,  in 
the  whole  volume  of  human  nature,  by 
the  Hand  of  the  Divinity  itself,  and  can 
never  be  erased  by  mortal  power. 7  7  And 
here  the  plea  is  not  for  strong  author 
ity,  for  compulsion,  but  for  man's  inher- 
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ent  rights  of  freedom  and  self-govern 
ment. 

Hitherto,  then,  something  of  the  trop 
ical  exuberance  has  clung  to  Hamilton  5 
but  henceforth  he  is  to  conform  to  the 
colder  latitude  of  our  mainland.  From 
a  precocious  minority  he  now  passes  to 
a  precocious  majority.  Hitherto  an  ob 
server  of  events,  a  student,  a  preacher 
and  persuader,  he  now  strides  upon  the 
stage,  a  man  of  action  and  of  actualities. 


II. 

LIKE  Marshall  and  Monroe,  of  Vir 
ginia,  his  compatriots,  the  one  fitting  for 
the  bar  without  a  college  training,  the 
other  just  matriculated  at  William  and 
Mary,  young  Hamilton,  of  New  York 
City,  threw  aside  books  and  liberal  studies 
at  the  roll  of  the  Revolutionary  drum, 
and  volunteered  for  the  patriot  service. 
Thus,  too,  in  other  times  of  public 
danger  has  ardent  youth  left  the  haunts 
of  learning,  and  taken  sword  or  musket 
to  battle  for  his  country.  Early  in 
1776  the  New  York  convention  had 
called  for  a  company  of  artillery ;  and 
Hamilton,  already  drilled  as  to  the  mil 
itary  rudiments  in  a  corps  of  volunteers, 
applied  for  the  command,  and  after  pass 
ing  an  examination  was  commissioned. 
He  recruited  his  battery  quickly,  and 
spent  upon  its  equipment  his  second  and 
last  remittance  from  Santa  Cruz.  His 
days  of  lonely  meditation  were  over. 
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Dreams  of  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  or 
of  eminence  as  a  secluded  scholar  and 
man  of  letters,  vanished  into  air,  if  he 
had  ever  indulged  them  at  all.  Hence 
forth  he  was  to  live  a  leader  among 
men.  And,  for  immediate  note,  he 
found  himself  a  man  of  independent 
resources,  as  things  went,  and  a  military 
officer,  before  he  was  out  of  his  teens. 

With  this  new  era  of  existence,  Ham 
ilton  seems  to  have  separated  himself 
completely  from  his  insular  past  and  all 
who  were  identified  with  it.  Hence 
forth  appear  no  signs  of  letters  inter 
changed  with  relatives  or  Carribean 
friends,  except,  perhaps,  with  that  prime 
benefactor,  Kiiox,  who  had  kept  his 
purse  supplied  ;  nor  was  even  that  cor 
respondence  hardly  more  than  one-sided, 
so  far  as  we  can  discern,  through  that 
clergyman's  real  interest  in  his  young 
friend's  rapid  rise  in  life.  One  letter 
has  been  preserved,  dated  as  late  as  1785, 
which  Hamilton  wrote  to  a  supposed 
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brother  or  half-brother,  James,  who  had 
written  him  for  money  ;  and  in  this  we 
see  onr  statesman  asking  anxiously,  like 
Joseph,  whether  their  father  is  alive  or 
dead.  Here  we  may  drop  all  further 
reference  to  onr  hero's  family  antece 
dents.  He  himself  was  always  reticent 
upon  such  points,  nor  have  his  issue 
made  the  facts  much  clearer.  Possibly, 
in  the  interests  of  American  genealogy, 
some  sojourner  at  Nevis  or  Santa  Cruz 
may  some  day  come  across  records  or 
other  good  testimony  to  solve  the  con 
jectures  of  history  and  place  things  in 
their  true  light.  No  harm  could  come  of 
true  disclosures  to  a  fame  which  shines 
resplendent  despite  morning  clouds,  and 
is  all  the  worthier  for  detriment  over 
come.  But  Hamilton  sought  proud  men 
for  his  friends,  and  developed  a  moun 
tainous  pride  of  his  own.  Resolutely 
to  shut  out  an  episode  of  one's  past  life, 
with  friends  and  recollections  —  to  sever 
the  tendrils  of  affection  and  gratitude  — 
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is  somewhat  of  a  Scotch  trait,  and  in 
cident  to  Scotch  haughtiness,  whose 
wounds  are  secretly  and  severely  felt. 
The  Caledonian  blood  flows  warm  and 
true,  but  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  are 
portable  5  and  surgery,  if  resorted  to,  is 
self-inflicted  in  silence. 

Whether  for  peace  or  for  war,  in  the 
future  which  now  awaited  him,  the 
busy  brain  of  our  artillery  captain 
teemed  with  ideas  ;  and  we  see  him  jot 
ting  down  in  his  pay- books  notes  of  a 
casual  research  into  the  commerce, 
finance,  and  population  of  the  thirteen 
colonies.  With  depth  and  quickness  of 
mental  insight  to  recommend  him,  and 
executive  vigour,  besides  engaging  man 
ners,  Hamilton  was  sought  very  soon 
for  staff  promotion.  Within  a  single 
year  of  his  service,  in  fact,  and  when 
scarce  twenty  years  old,  he  joined  the 
military  family  of  our  great  commander- 
in-chief,  upon  the  latter' s  personal  invi 
tation  ;  and  so  began  his  majority  under 
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auspices  that  betokened  the  due  fulfil 
ment  of  his  brightest  hopes  for  pro 
motion  and  public  usefulness.  For 
Washington's  love  and  confidence,  as 
events  now  tended,  were,  to  one  like 
Hamilton,  a  shield  and  buckler  for  the 
coming  years.  Relations  at  army  head 
quarters  brought  our  young  officer,  now 
a  lieutenant- colonel,  into  close  contact 
with  Greene,  Lafayette,  and  other 
famous  generals  of  the  Continental  army, 
and  acquainted  him  closely,  besides,  with 
high  civilians  of  Congress  and  the  sev 
eral  states.  His  staff  position  made  him 
influential  friendships,  which  he  wisely 
cultivated,  and,  best  of  all,  it  procured 
him  intimacy  with  the  rich  and  power 
ful  family  of  General  Schuyler,  whose 
daughter  Elizabeth  he  married  in  1780, 
winning  thereby  not  only  a  most  charm 
ing  and  devoted  wife,  but  that  strong 
social  alliance  in  New  York  State  of 
which  he  had  been  most  in  need.  This 
young  man's  standing  in  America's 
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choicest  circles  could  not  be  gainsaid 
after  Washington  had  once  received  him 
to  full  staff  confidence  and  the  generous 
Schuyler  accepted  him  for  a  son-in-law. 
Washington  employed  his  young  aide- 
de-camp  chiefly  to  work  off  at  head 
quarters  his  immense  correspondence ; 
but  he  despatched  him,  besides,  upon 
some  special  tasks  which  required  a  deli 
cate  discretion.  These  Hamilton  well 
performed.  He  managed  with  tact  and 
firmness  a  mission  to  Gates  for  drawing 
away  some  of  that  disaffected  general's 
troops  just  after  Burgoyne's  surrender. 
Arnold's  treason,  too,  brought  him  into 
close  contact  with  the  gifted  Andre,  of 
whose  unhappy  fate  he  has  left  in  one  of 
his  private  letters  a  most  pathetic  ac 
count.  We  need  not,  like  his  son,  mag 
nify  Hamilton's  influence  as  a  military 
secretary  at  headquarters,  by  assuming 
to  set  up  one  so  young  and  untried  as 
virtual  director  of  our  Eevolution,  on 
the  strength  of  drafts  written  out  by 
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himself  which  were  signed  by  his  chief. 
For  Washington,  though  mentally  slow 
and  deliberate  by  comparison  and  ready 
to  ask  counsel,  was  certainly  not  the 
man  at  this  meridian  age  of  his  experi 
ence  to  put  forth  a  young  secretary's 
military  ideas  for  his  own  without  at 
least  testing  them  —  and,  indeed,  all  the 
plans  or  proposals  of  others  —  by  his 
own  superb  wisdom  and  skill  to  dis 
criminate  ;  while  to  Hamilton  himself  we 
may  rather  ascribe  that  imaginative 
quality,  that  plastic  adaptiveness  in 
ideas  and  expression,  the  perfection  of 
skill  in  an  amanuensis,  which  enables 
one  to  project  himself  into  the  mind  of 
his  employer  and  shape  out  results  by 
anticipation,  as  the  latter  himself  would 
have  wrought  them.  It  is  the  choice 
and  conduct  of  responsible  action  that 
determines  events ;  and,  surely,  in  that 
choice  and  conduct,  Washington,  as  mil 
itary  director  for  the  American  people, 
leaned  on  no  man, 
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Yet  so  exuberant  a  mind  as  his  own, 
such  clearness  of  thought,  and  such  ease 
in  handling  the  pen  must  have  given 
young  Hamilton  an  immense  influence 
at  headquarters,  quite  disproportionate 
to  his  years.  He  became  uneasy,  how 
ever,  in  that  position  by  the  time  its 
chief  rewards  had  been  gained  ;  and  he 
eagerly  sought  a  service  more  dramatic, 
which  might  win  him  more  open  dis 
tinction.  Both  his  friends,  Greene  and 
Lafayette,  used  effort  accordingly  with 
Washington  to  procure  for  him,  when 
opportunity  came,  the  promotion  to  ad 
jutant-general.  But  Washington  would 
not  assent  5  for  to  place  so  young  a  man 
over  line  officers,  his  superiors  in  rank 
and  elders,  would  breed  discord.  This 
was  a  just  view,  worthy  of  a  cominander- 
in- chief;  but  it  was  the  refusal,  most 
probably,  while  Hamilton  felt  tired  with 
his  staff  position  and  elated  over  his  mar 
riage,  that  led  to  his  breach  with  Wash 
ington  in  February,  1781.  For  Washing- 
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ton's  hasty  reprimand  at  the  head  of  the 
staircase,  after  Hamilton  had  once  kept 
him  waiting,  could  hardly  of  itself  have 
produced  the  petulant  rupture,  as  some 
have  told  the  tale  ;  and  the  less  so  since 
Washington  took  to  himself  the  greater 
share  of  reproach  and  made  prompt 
overtures  to  reconcile.  Schuyler,  upon 
Hamilton's  passionate  statement  of  the 
quarrel,  urged  his  son-in-law  to  remain. 
Lafayette,  too,  who  had  innocently  occa 
sioned  the  reproof  by  detaining  Hamil 
ton  in  conversation  after  Washington 
had  called  him,  worked  heartily  to  heal 
the  breach ;  but  he  found,  he  says,  that 
each  thought  the  other  not  unwilling  to 
part.  So  Hamilton  withdrew  imperi 
ously  as  staff  officer,  and  went  his  own 
way. 

This  incident,  as  Mr.  Lodge  judi 
ciously  suggests,  should  not  be  discussed 
as  though  Washington  and  Hamilton 
stood  personally  on  equal  terms  in  such 
a  quarrel.  One  was  supreme  head  of 
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the  army,  supreme  American,  and  suf 
ficiently  the  senior  in  years  to  reprove 
as  an  own  father.  The  other  had  only  a 
regimental  rank,  and  was  but  twenty- 
four  years  old.  Hamilton  did  not  suffer, 
as  he  might  have  done,  by  throwing  up 
his  staff  position,  had  Washington  with 
drawn  all  countenance.  He  found  it 
hard  to  procure  a  new  active  command 
in  the  line,  even  with  the  favour  of 
Greene,  to  whom  he  turned ;  and,  after 
all,  he  owed  it  to  Washington's  consider  - 
ateness — who  was  considerate  for  every 
one  —  that  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  he 
was  given  a  conspicuous  part  in  storm 
ing  the  enemy's  works.  That  gallant 
exploit  closed  Hamilton's  military  rec 
ord  in  the  field  ;  for  following  the  sur 
render  of  Cornwallis,  and  before  our 
Continental  army  had  disbanded,  he  re 
turned  to  New  York  State  to  study  law 
and  become  once  more  a  civilian.  "I 
have  been  employed  for  the  last  ten 
months,"  he  gayly  writes  to  Lafayette 
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in  November,  1782,  "in  rocking  the 
cradle  and  studying  the  art  of  fleecing 
my  neighbours." 

Though  never  ranking  higher  for  our 
Revolutionary  contest  than  full  colonel 
by  brevet,  under  the  promotion  ac 
corded  him  at  the  close  of  the  war  —  a 
good  advancement,  surely,  for  one  who 
had  begun  a  subaltern  —  Hamilton  gave 
sound  military  advice  at  one  time  or 
another  during  the  struggle.  He  pro 
posed  plans  as  to  the  pay  and  recruit 
ment  of  troops,  as  to  army  regulations 
and  the  means  and  method  of  a  perma 
nent  establishment.  In  view  of  our  later 
history  and  the  great  Civil  War,  a  letter 
deserves  mention  which  he  once  wrote  in 
1779  to  the  President  of  our  Continental 
Congress.  The  white  master- race  show 
ing  signs  of  exhaustion,  he  recommended 
the  raising  of  negro  battalions  for  the 
rest  of  the  war ;  and,  as  part  of  such  a 
scheme,  slaves,  he  proposed,  should  earn 
their  freedom  as  the  righteous  reward  of 
a  faithful  military  service. 


III. 

AT  the  age  of  twenty-five  Hamilton 
took  up  his  practice  of  the  law  in  New 
York  City  under  the  richest  auspices  of 
success.  But  lucrative  fees  in  the  pri 
vate  and  confidential  relation  of  counsel 
to  client  could  never  content  a  soul  so 
heroic.  His  ambition  turned  to  public 
service  and  influence ;  and  others,  con 
scious  of  his  bent  and  talents,  pressed 
him  for  civil  office,  as  one  well  deserving. 
In  June,  1782,  Eobert  Morris,  impressed 
by  the  fiscal  talent  that  Hamilton  had 
shown  in  a  personal  correspondence,  ap 
pointed  him  receiver  of  Continental 
taxes  for  New  York.  This  imposed 
upon  Hamilton  a  zealous  and  persistent 
lobbying  at  the  state  legislature,  then 
sitting  at  Poughkeepsie,  to  induce  more 
potent  methods  than  before  for  fulfilling 
state  obligations  and  replenishing  the 
Federal  exchequer,  now  almost  empty. 
The  immediate  result  was  pitiful  enough ; 
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but  Hamilton's  activity  and  new  ac 
quaintance,  at  least  bore  fruit  in  an 
other  direction,  advantageous  to  the 
Union.  The  legislature  chose  him  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  Continental  Con 
gress  for  the  next  annual  term  ;  and  in 
that  now  decaying  assembly  at  Phila 
delphia,  once  illustrious,  he  took  his 
seat  in  November,  1782,  having  resigned 
the  receivership  a  few  weeks  before. 
He  well  appraised  the  work  of  regenera 
tion  to  which  patriotism  now  pointed. 
" Peace  made,  a  new  scene  opens,77  as  he 
wrote  to  a  friend.  "The  object  will 
then  be  to  make  our  independence  a 
blessing.  To  do  this,  we  must  secure  our 
Union  on  solid  foundations  —  a  Hercu 
lean  task." 

To  describe  the  historical  drift  of 
events  belongs  not  to  a  brief  biography ; 
and  our  present  purpose  must  rather  be 
to  identify  the  propulsion  given  by  our 
own  hero  to  Continental  reform.  Of 
Hamilton's  collaboration  with  James 
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Madison,  of  Virginia,  whose  acquaint 
ance  lie  now  made,  to  rescue  the  perish 
ing  cause  for  which  America  had  been 
fighting,  by  founding  a  new  and  more 
perfect  union  of  the  thirteen  states  upon 
sure  foundations,  fame  has  proclaimed 
the  praise.  To  both  these  young  states 
men,  fellow- members  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  posterity  owes  its  gratitude, 
as  for  the  best  constructive  work  that 
either  of  them  ever  performed  in  life, 
however  great  his  later  service.  Each 
aroused  and  guided  public  opinion  in 
diverse  sections  of  the  Union.  Each 
represented  a  powerful  state,  averse  to 
federal  aggrandisement,  which  needed, 
nevertheless,  for  the  public  safety  to  be 
won  over.  Both,  as  civilians,  were  at 
the  threshold  of  a  great  national  career  • 
and  both  leaned  for  success  upon  the  now 
transcendent  influence  of  Washington, 
whose  weight  of  example  was  given  to 
their  united  efforts,  and  with  whom  each 
for  himself  consulted.  And  thus  do  we 
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see  Hamilton  brought  once  more  into 
close  and  salutary  connection  with  the 
chieftain  from  whom,  as  a  staff  officer, 
he  had  once  petulantly  broken.  And 
again  did  that  mighty  patronage  buoy 
up  and  propel  for  the  common  good  our 
youth's  aspiring  ardour. 

Hamilton's  hand  appears  in  a  resolu 
tion  of  the  New  York  legislature  in 
1782,  which  invited  the  thirteen  states 
to  a  general  conference,  with  the  view 
of  amending  the  existing  Articles  of 
Confederation.  His  actual  service  in 
Congress,  unlike  Madison's,  was  limited 
to  one  annual  term  5  but  he  made  good 
use  of  his  fleeting  opportunity,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Madison  and  Ellsworth 
prepared  that  proposal  to  the  states  for 
giving  Congress  a  limited  power  to  col 
lect  a  revenue  which  became  the  crucial 
test  of  the  present  league  of  states,  and 
finally  failed,  as  historical  students  will 
recall,  through  the  stubborn  refusal  of 
Hamilton's  own  state  and  constituency 
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to  adopt  the  change.  These  Articles 
of  Confederation,  nominally  perpetual, 
proved  scarcely  capable  of  lasting  ten 
years  5  for  to  amend  them  at  all  required 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  thirteen 
commonwealths  —  an  impossible  condi 
tion. 

Massachusetts  and  New  York  falling 
back,  Virginia  led  in  those  practical 
measures  which  at  length  and  indirectly 
brought  new  life  and  a  new  Union, 
through  fundamental  recourse  to  the 
people.  Hamilton,  who  had  meanwhile 
withdrawn  to  private  life  and  his  pro 
fessional  concerns,  watched  events  closely; 
and  in  season  and  out  of  season  he  urged 
at  home  that  remedy  by  popular  con 
vention —  the  last  recourse  of  self-gov 
ernment —  which  alone  could  save  this 
union  of  states  from  utter  dissolution 
and  ruin  amid  the  lethargy  of  peace. 
When  the  convention  at  Annapolis  was 
summoned  in  1786  —  the  idea  of  "  con 
vention  "  having  now  taken  strong  hold 
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of  the  American  inind  —  Hamilton  pro 
cured  his  appointment  as  a  New  York 
delegate  $  and,  Hamilton  and  Madison 
meeting  once  more  to  co-operate  among 
the  disappointing  few  that  had  gathered 
at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  a  formal 
recommendation  went  forth,  as  the  result 
of  their  deliberation,  for  a  plenary  and 
broader  convention  to  meet  in  Philadel 
phia  on  the  14th  of  May  ensuing.  Thus 
holding,  as  by  a  hair,  the  legitimacy  of 
a  fundamental  gathering  fresh  from  the 
people  which  should  be  superior  to  all 
written  institutions  of  government  al 
ready  existing,  this  band  of  political 
apostles  invoked  and  brought  into  being, 
favoured  by  the  new  trend  of  events  and 
a  growing  public  opinion,  that  grand 
convention  of  1787,  whence  sprang  con 
stitutional  government  for  and  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  these  United 
States,  and  of  the  states  themselves,  as 
the  system  exists  in  mature  development 
to-day.  For  among  the  truths  "self- 
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evident/'  as  proclaimed  by  our  Declara 
tion  of  Independence,  is  this :  that, 
whenever  any  form  of  government  be 
comes  destructive  of  its  ends,  "it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it, 
and  to  institute  a  new  government,  lay 
ing  its  foundation  on  such  principles  and 
organising  its  powers  in  such  form  as  to 
them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
their  safety  and  happiness. " 

Hamilton?s  own  part  in  this.  Phila 
delphia  convention  of  1787,  to  which 
he  was  appointed  by  the  reluctant  Gov 
ernor  Clinton,  with  reluctant  colleagues, 
showed  somewhat  the  caprice  and  way 
wardness  to  which  he  was  liable  on  ex 
alted  occasion.  He  offered  a  plan  of 
government,  not  apparently  for  specific 
adoption,  but  rather  as  an  ideal  of  his 
own,  by  way  of  illustrating  a  striking 
speech,  by  which  he  meant  to  sound  the 
convention  on  first  principles.  They 
who  have  been  taught  to  regard  this 
alien  as  in  every  sense  a  typical  citizen 
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and  sound  leader  for  the  American  world 
would  do  well  to  study  this  plan  and 
the  speech,  and  learn  something  of  Ham 
ilton's  idiosyncrasies  when  it  came  to 
actual  government.  Madison's  report  of 
those  secret  debates  was  most  probably 
fair  and  impartial ;  but,  if  that  report  be 
doubted,  let  Hamilton's  contemporary 
letters,  briefs,  and  memoranda,  long  since 
published  and  accessible,  determine  the 
point.  Among  the  prominent  features 
of  the  new  plan  of  government  as  he 
proposed  it  were  a  national  legislature, 
composed  of  a  senate,  representing  prop 
erty,  to  be  chosen  for  life  or  good  be 
haviour,  and,  as  an  offset,  a  popular 
house  ;  a  life  executive  of.  almost  auto 
cratic  powers,  to  be  chosen  by  an  inde 
pendent  college  of  electors  ;  centralisa 
tion  of  authority  to  a  degree  that  must 
have  reduced  states  to  mere  provinces 
or  municipalities  by  giving  to  the  Union 
the  appointment  of  their  governors  and 
the  right  to  veto  their  acts  of  legislation. 
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Government  by  King,  Lords,  and  Com 
mons  was  what  America  had  escaped 
through  armed  resistance  ;  a  united  gov 
ernment  which  might  work  out  either 
an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy,  accord 
ing  as  the  component  states  and  their 
people  should  direct,  was  what  this 
Philadelphia  convention  finally  and 
judiciously  agreed  upon ;  but  Hamil 
ton's  scheme  of  union,  as  here  di 
vulged,  would  have  cast  us  as  a  na 
tion  into  the  most  rigid  mould  of 
a  centralised  aristocracy.  In  the  speech 
accompanying  his  startling  proposals  — 
which  he  had  carefully  elaborated 
in  the  closet,  and  delivered  on  impres 
sive  opportunity  —  Hamilton  avowed 
frankly  the  belief  that  mankind  were 
vicious,  except  a  few  choice  spirits, 
and  should  be  ruled  on  that  theory  ;  that 
the  ideal  monarch  of  men  was  one  hered 
itary,  clothed  with  so  much  power  that 
he  would  not  be  interested  in  seeking 
more  ;  and  that  men's  ambitions  ought 
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to  be  employed  in  order  to  make  a  gov 
ernment  secure.  He  admired  such  bar 
riers  as  that  of  the  British  House  of 
Lords,  and  praised  the  British  Consti 
tution  as  an  ideal  form  of  government  — 
as  one  which,  to  be  sure,  we  could  not 
attain,  but  which  supplied  the  model  to 
which  we  should  approach  as  nearly  as 
possible. 

This  proposed  scheme  of  union  and 
the  speech  which  advocated  it  in  con 
vention  disclose  Hamilton's  ideal  phi 
losophy  of  American  government  as 
cherished  by  him  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  was  a  confident  political  teacher  at 
thirty,  the  willing  disciple  of  no  man. 
All  that  he  ever  abated  from  such  opin 
ions  was  the  practical  difficulty  of  per 
suading  to  such  a  plan,  and  the  states 
man's  concession  that  no  more  can  be 
gained  at  one  time  in  a  given  direction 
than  public  sentiment  will  bear.  Some 
thing  in  such  a  direction  he  had  now 
hoped  for.  But  to  cooler  heads  in  the 
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convention,  sitting  behind  closed  doors, 
to  men  rooted  in  state  affection  and 
Americans  by  birth  and  lineage,  it 
seemed  as  though  a  fellow- delegate  who 
had  worked  for  years  to  bring  abont 
this  gathering  had  flung  away  his  chance. 
Though  some  might  have  sympathised 
with  his  views  in  moderate  measure,  all 
knew  them  to  be  impracticable,  so  that, 
as  one  presently  remarked,  Hamilton  had 
been  praised  by  many,  but  supported  by 
none.  Conscious  of  his  failure,  the 
orator  soon  left  Philadelphia ;  but,  on 
the  withdrawal  of  his  state  colleagues  at 
a  later  and  more  critical  stage  of  debate 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  the  whole  move 
ment  to  naught,  he  was  induced  to  re 
turn,  and,  casting  now  the  solitary  vote 
of  New  York's  delegation  with  dis 
cretion,  he  put  himself  quickly  in  sym 
pathy  with  the  reform  element  of  the 
convention  and  gained  deserved  ap 
plause.  The  one  peculiar  feature  of 
his  plan,  which  entered,  in  fact,  into 
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our  written  Constitution,  popular  ex 
pression  has  long  since  rendered  futile  ; 
namely,  the  choice  of  our  chief  executive 
by  cliques  or  colleges  of  electors  at  their 
independent  discretion. 

Hamilton,  when  signing  the  engrossed 
parchment  on  the  final  morning  of  ad 
journment,  gave  honourably  his  voice  and 
influence  for  accepting  the  written  in 
strument  as  at  length  agreed  upon.  ' i  No 
man's  ideas,7'  he  said  frankly,  "are 
more  remote  from  the  plan  than  my  own 
are  known  to  be  5  but  is  it  possible  to 
deliberate  between  anarchy  and  con 
vulsion  on  the  one  side  and  the  chance 
of  good  to  be  expected  from  this  plan  on 
the  other  ?  ' ?  To  all  wavering  minds  in 
and  out  of  the  convention  there  was, 
indeed,  this  guarantee  of  stability  during 
the  initial  stage  at  least  of  constitutional 
experiment  —  that  Washington  was  sure 
to  be  chosen  the  first  chief  magistrate  of 
this  Union,  and  might  legitimately  be 
rechosen  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  unhin- 
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dered  by  express  constraint  of  the  pro 
posed  fundamental  law. 

"With  unflagging  ardour  and  energy, 
then,  did  our  consenting  delegate  of  the 
most  difficult  of  great  states  to  be  won 
over  set  himself  to  the  formidable  task 
of  converting  its  people  to  the  proposed 
constitution  in  course  of  the  next  twelve 
months,  so  as  to  bring  New  York  into 
the  essential  column  of  ratifying  states. 
Party  feeling  in  that  great  common 
wealth  was  extremely  bitter ;  and  the 
forces  resisting  the  experiment  of  closer 
union  under  the  new  scheme  were  com 
pact,  numerous,  and  ably  led.  Here 
state-rights  theories  had  been  popular, 
subserving  the  hope  that  New  York 
would  flourish  as  sovereign  arbiter  of 
America's  whole  commerce.  Governor 
Clinton's  party  undertook,  through  the 
press,  to  write  down  the  proposed  con 
stitutional  plan  in  a  series  of  able  essays  ; 
but  under  Hamilton's  prompt  origination 
a  counter-series  began,  October,  1787,  in 
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a  New  York  newspaper,  under  the  party 
style  of  The  Federalist.  For  all  through 
America  " Federalists "  and  "Anti- 
Federalists ?  ?  now  reared  their  opposing 
standards.  Eighty-five  in  number, 
short,  pithy,  and  animated,  these  ad 
mirable  Federalist  essays  appeared  in 
rapid  succession,  comprising  a  complete 
exposition  of  the  proposed  instrument, 
article  by  article,  as  framed  at  Phila 
delphia.  Designed  more  especially  to 
win  favourable  opinion  in  Hamilton's 
battle  state,  they  made  a  strong  im 
pression  throughout  the  land.  Mad 
ison's  co-operation  supplied  a  fair  num 
ber  of  these  essays ;  and  Jay,  too,  bore 
his  pen.  It  was  Madison  who,  most  of 
all,  had  framed  the  scheme  here  de 
fended  ;  but  Hamilton,  who  was  the 
directing  spirit  of  the  work,  wrote  by 
far  the  greater  part.  And  nothing  could 
better  illustrate  his  generous  public 
spirit  on  the  one  hand  or  his  skill  and 
versatility  on  the  other  than  the  zeal 
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\yith  which,  lie  now  defended  a  constitu 
tional  plan  which  he  had  done  little  to 
make  and  only  half  believed  in.  During 
the  momentous  canvass  into  which  the 
discussion  was  now  projected,  these 
essays  did  more  to  win  the  sober  sense 
of  America's  whole  community  than  all 
other  documents  of  the  brief  campaign 
together.  And  even  at  this  lapse  of 
more  than  a  century,  despite  the  cor 
rections  of  long  experience  in  its  argu 
ment,  The  Federalist,  as  a  literary  master 
piece,  written  with  warmth  of  colouring 
and  in  a  tone  singularly  free  from  arro 
gance  or  party  cant,  stands  as  the  best 
compact  and  popular  commentary  upon 
the  unamended  American  Constitution 
ever  written,  a  safe  text-book  of  politics  ; 
yet  commentary  and  text-book  had  inter 
preted  upon  forecast  only. 

Besides  all  this,  Hamilton  did  eminent 
service  as  a  leader  in  the  New  York 
state  convention,  which,  despite  Gover 
nor  Clinton's  opposition,  the  legislature 
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now  convoked  to  pass  upon  the  Phila 
delphia  plan.  Here  once  more,  in  1788, 
against  an  adversely  disposed  majority 
and  with  Clinton  himself  in  the  chair, 
Hamilton  day  after  day  was  on  his  feet, 
defending  the  proposed  plan  of  govern 
ment  at  every  point  against  assault.  Jay 
and  Chancellor  Livingston  ably  sup 
ported  him,  while  Melancthon  Smith, 
Yates,  and  Lansing  as  ably  opposed. 
"  Two- thirds  of  the  convention  and  four- 
sevenths  of  the  people  against  us"  was 
the  disheartening  estimate  with  which 
this  discussion  began  ;  and,  with  all  the 
brilliant  pleas  brought  forward,  candour 
must  own  that  it  was  less  the  weight  of 
argument  that  carried  at  length  this  re 
luctant  body  by  a  bare  majority  of  three 
than  the  disastrous  failure  of  Federalism 
in  sister  states  and  the  outside  pressure 
of  a  sentiment  that  yielded  to  new  neces 
sity.  A  month  or  more  behind  New 
Hampshire  and  Virginia,  New  York, 
on  July  26,  1788,  became  the  eleventh 
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ratifying  state  by  a  close  vote,  the  pre 
vious  assent  of  nine  states  making  it 
certain  by  that  time  that  the  new  ex 
periment  of  union  and  a  uniform  com 
merce  would  be  put  in  operation  at  all 
hazards. 

The  eight  years  just  described  make 
the  epoch  of  Hamilton's  life  most  vitally 
and  essentially  useful  to  our  whole 
American  people.  The  cause  which  he 
had  then  steadily  upheld  was  that  of 
reconstructing  the  Union  as  a  safe  and 
competent  government  of  the  people  ; 
and  but  for  him,  with  Madison,  Wash 
ington,  and  the  rest,  the  bond  which 
held  these  states  in  imperfect  alliance 
would  inevitably  have  broken.  It  was 
a  masterly  revolution  —  this  internal  one 
that  followed  the  victorious  strife  ex 
ternal  with  the  mother  country.  One 
fundamental  scheme  of  government, 
styled  perpetual,  was  here  replaced  by 
another  better  deserving  that  name, 
and,  happily,  without  a  single  lapse  of 
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civil  authority  or  the  waste  of  one  drop 
of  fraternal  blood.  Yet  Hamilton,  as 
we  have  seen,  displayed  even  in  that 
great  reform  the  fitful  aberration  of 
temper  to  which  his  genius  and  alien 
temperament  were  peculiarly  prone. 
"With  all  his  self -constraint  in  the  New 
York  convention,  too,  he  said  one  or 
two  imprudent  things  ;  and  the  bent  of 
his  imperious  will  to  force  a  way  in  pub 
lic  enterprise,  regardless  of  other  minds, 
was  repeatedly  betrayed  in  those  more 
exalted  moments  of  later  practical  action 
when  the  spirit  of  fatalism  fermented 
within  him.  Let  us  take  Hamilton  as 
he  lived  and  moved  among  his  fellow- 
men,  and  a  spirit  of  fascinating  romance, 
the  waft  of  a  tropical  atmosphere,  ex 
poses  his  alien  nativity  to  the  last  ;  but, 
when  we  imagine  him  as  moulded  and 
re-created  into  a  typical  son  of  the 
colonial  age  and  a  typical  American 
statesman,  we  lose  here  and  there  our 
bearings.  Let  us  hold,  then,  by  our  early 
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clews  to  his  character  and  temperament, 
and  with  their  aid  measure  his  public 
services,  immense  after  making  all  allow 
ances. 

When  exploring  his  record  of  public 
service,  we  are  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  with  all  his  energy,  his  talents,  and 
his  thirst  for  public  distinction,  Ham 
ilton  was,  after  all,  aided  very  little  by 
the  support  of  a  faithful  popular  con 
stituency.  Once,  in  1786,  when  the 
cause  of  reconstruction  needed  him 
sorely,  he  was  chosen  to  the  legislature 
of  New  York  for  a  single  term ;  and 
this,  it  would  seem,  was  the  first  and 
last  time  that  voters  gave  him  their  clear 
suffrage  at  the  polls,  except  for  his 
election  to  the  New  York  convention  of 
1788.  The  state  legislature,  as  we  have 
seen,  chose  him  in  1782  to  the  Conti 
nental  Congress  to  serve  for  one  year 
with  colleagues.  In  1786,  upon  strong 
pressure,  Governor  Clinton  appointed 
him  one  of  five  commissioners  to  the 
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conference  at  Annapolis,  and  the  next 
year  made  him  the  minority  delegate  of 
three  whom  he  sent  to  Philadelphia, 
hoping  to  split  that  convention  asunder. 
He  was  one  of  that  New  York  ratifying 
convention  which  wrested  victory  almost 
from  the  jaws  of  defeat.  Once  more, 
following  that  victory,  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  old  Congress  for  a  single  year, 
among  delegates  chosen  by  the  legisla 
ture  as  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
provided. 

Here  closed  Hamilton's  career  in  rep 
resentative  bodies,  when  he  was  barely 
thirty-one  years  old,  and  yet  was  a  rec 
ognised  debater  of  the  very  first  rank  in 
a  deliberative  assembly  and  a  forceful 
shaper  of  measures.  And  the  honours 
here  recited  were  the  only  ones  he  ever 
received  from  the  state  or  constituency 
to  which  he  constantly  belonged,  though 
notably  he  was  the  most  brilliant  advo 
cate  at  the  New  York  bar,  and  always 
zealous,  always  prominent  in  politics, 
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always  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  ease 
to  the  public  good.  In  vain  did  he 
throw  himself  with  energy  almost  super 
human  into  all  the  great  canvasses  as 
they  arose,  urging  his  incessant  advice 
by  speech  or  pamphlet  on  each  new 
issue.  In  vain  did  his  gift  of  eloquence 
and  power  of  clear  statement  find  re 
peated  vent  in  public  meetings  and  ha 
rangues.  For,  to  use  our  modern  phrase, 
Hamilton  was  always  an  unavailable 
candidate,  always  unpopular,  whether 
to  coalesce  parties  or  his  own  party 
friends  j  and  his  national  standing,  now 
that  a  nation  at  last  existed,  he  owed  to 
that  sublime  patron  who  had  been  his 
first  essential  friend.  For  Washington 
believed  and  trusted  to  the  last  in  this 
young  man' s  patriotism  and  capability  ; 
and,  with  that  solid  rock  to  rest  upon, 
Hamilton's  rising  shaft  stood  secure. 

Why,  then,  this  fatal  unpopularity? 
In  the  first  place,  as  a  biographer,  Mr. 
Lodge,  candidly  concedes,  he  had  no 
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genius  for  political  management,  but 
made  blundering  enmities ;  and  his  be 
setting  danger  was  in  the  desire  to  force 
things  through,  impatient  of  delay  or  of 
concession  when  dealing  with  other  men. 
That  habit  grew  upon  him  after  the  new 
experiment  of  union  stood  secure  and 
his  leadership  merged  naturally  into 
that  of  the  party  of  the  Union  now  dom 
inant  in  affairs.  As  an  instance  in 
point,  Mr.  Lodge  refers  to  the  rupture 
made  at  once  with  the  powerful  Living 
ston  family  in  Hamilton's  own  state, 
because  Hamilton  insisted  at  the  outset 
on  having  both  senators  to  Congress  men 
of  his  personal  selection.  Still  stronger 
proof  of  headstrong  will  and  want  of 
tact  appeared  in  his  course  toward  John 
Adams,  a  fellow  Federalist,  whom  he 
deeply  offended  —  first,  by  causing  elec 
toral  votes  to  be  thrown  needlessly  away 
when  that  sensitive  statesman  was  pro 
posed  for  Yice-President,  and,  next,  in 
attempting  to  run  the  administration 
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when  Adams  was  President,  through 
the  latter' s  cabinet  officers,  on  the  false 
assumption  that  the  people's  choice  had 
not  the  wisdom  to  shape  affairs  for 
himself.  Hamilton's  imprudence  toward 
both  Adams  and  the  Livingstons  cost 
him  and  his  party  dearly  ;  and  Jeffer 
son,  his  antipodes  in  management  and 
a  party  antagonist,  besides,  profited  by 
such  indiscretions.  For  Hamilton  was 
downright,  determined,  always  clear  of 
opinion  and  utterance  as  to  what  should 
be  done,  and  much  too  frank  for  his  own 
advantage  in  avowing  what  he  theo 
retically  preferred.  The  testimony  of 
his  choicest  intimates  concurs  on  this 
point.  He  had  not,  when  originating 
measures,  that  self-abnegation  which 
characterised  some  of  his  most  famous 
and  successful  contemporaries  5  for,  in 
stead  of  leaving  room  for  others  to  sug 
gest,  to  bring  openly  forward,  to  partake 
in  some  sense  of  the  praise  for  public 
measures  he  sought  to  carry,  he  would 
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indulge  to  the  utmost  his  exuberance  in 
devising,  and  whatsoever  plan  he  might 
bring  forward  at  any  time  for  discussion 
bore  the  trade -mark  of  his  rare  individ 
uality.  Ideas  leaped  forth  from  his 
teeming  brain,  begotten  like  Minerva, 
in  full  panoply.  He  was  as  a  beacon 
that  emits  a  strong  light  to  steady  and 
give  guidance,  but  absorbs  no  ray  of 
direction  in  return.  All  this  becomes  a 
hindrance  to  practical  leadership  under 
a  government  like  ours,  which  seeks  to 
persuade,  and  proceeds  only  by  the  slow 
processes  of  public  opinion. 

To  understand  Hamilton  and  his 
teachings  and  influence  as  a  statesman, 
we  should  go  to  the  fountain-head,  and 
study  well  the  voluminous  mass  of  col 
lected  manuscripts  and  correspondence 
which  pious  love  and  industry  have 
freely  laid  open  to  his  later  countrymen. 
We  need  not  content  ourselves  with  the 
investigation  of  others,  but  may  verify 
and  explore  for  ourselves.  Thus  shall 
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we  realise  the  wonderful  impulse  lie 
gave  to  affairs  while  his  party  Federalists 
remained  in  control ;  and  thus  also  shall 
we  discern  the  shortcomings  in  various 
details  of  his  attempted  direction,  and 
those  false  or  crude  conceptions  of 
American  destiny  that  doomed  his  pub 
lic  career  to  end  with  the  century  that 
gave  him  birth.  These  writings,  then, 
and  their  prompt  and  candid  revelation 
at  each  new  change  of  wind  and  weather, 
show  a  constant  watching  of  the  helm  of 
state,  a  confidence  and  wish  to  be  pilot. 
And  the  tenor  of  their  teaching  corrobo 
rates  what  tradition  leaves  us  of  his 
freer  and  less  guarded  expressions  in 
conversation.  For  his  oratory  —  while 
he  carried  others  by  his  self -absorption, 
by  the  passionate  energy  and  enthusiasm 
of  his  eloquence,  whenever  he  pleaded 
a  noble  cause,  and  eminently  so  when 
pressing  the  regeneration  of  our  federal 
system  —  there  were  occasions  when  he 
seemed  rather  to  oppose  the  good  or  at 
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least  the  consideration  of  the  common 
people  5  and  the  eagle  eye,  the  haughty 
gesture,  the  imperious  expression,  would 
so  anger  the  crowd  he  addressed  that 
they  hooted  him  from  the  platform,  and 
threw  missiles  at  him.  Though  courage 
ous  of  bearing  at  all  times  and  ready  to 
face  an  adversary,  Hamilton  as  an  advo 
cate  did  not  always  take  the  measure  of 
his  audiences.  Sometimes  he  persuaded, 
and  sometimes  he  was  peremptory.  His 
speeches,  it  has  well  been  said,  do  not 
live  on  the  lips  of  school-boys  ;  and  in  a 
period  when  tropes,  metaphors,  and  im 
agery  were  fashionable,  he  dealt  but  lit 
tle  in  them.  Yet  his  voice  rang  out 
with  a  clearness  that  befitted  his  lucid 
expression ;  and,  when  eloquent  in  theme, 
he  could  be  eloquent  indeed. 

As  for  Hamilton's  political  views  in 
this  creative  age  of  institutional  rule 
for  America,  they  were  unpopular  in 
four  leading  aspects :  (1)  He  remained 
strongly  British  in  sentiment,  and 
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thought  no  government  on  earth  so  good 
as  the  British  monarchy.  Prodigy 
though  he  was,  and  prizing  civil  lib 
erty  in  a  genuine,  unadulterated  sense, 
"as  the  greatest  of  terrestrial  blessings/7 
one  hardly  assumes  that  a  youth  just  ar 
rived  from  over  the  seas  for  a  college 
education  should  have  gauged  with 
full  insight  the  depth  and  direction  of 
America's  portentous  struggle  ;  nor  need 
we  do  belief  that  violence.  In  the  sec 
ond  of  his  controversial  tracts,  The 
Farmer  Eefuted,  Hamilton  declares  him 
self,  in  1774,  strongly  desirous  of  a  rec 
onciliation  with  the  mother  country. 
"I  am  a  warm  advocate, "  he  writes, 
"for  limited  monarchy,  and  an  unfeigned 
well-wisher  to  the  present  royal  fam 
ily."  "But  on  the  other  hand,77  he 
continues,  "  I  am  inviolably  attached  to 
the  essential  rights  of  mankind  and  the 
true  interests  of  society. ??  This  passage, 
honestly  written,  gives  insight  into 
Hamilton's  views  when  American  resist- 
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ance  began ;  and  the  evidence  is  strong 
that,  so  far  as  concerned  practical  estab 
lishments,  with  civil  liberty  once  se 
cured,  his  ideal  of  government  was  all 
his  life  the  English  system.  But  in  this 
struggle  with  the  crown  the  controversy 
over  colonial  rights  drew  him  insensibly, 
as  it  drew  much  older  men  and  more  in 
grained  Americans,  into  the  deeper  cur 
rent  ;  and,  once  resisting  a  king's  op 
pression,  resistance  grew  into  armed 
effort  for  independence  by  the  time  op 
pression  showed  itself  obstinate.  And 
thus  was  young  Hamilton  borne  on  with 
the  rest  to  bloodshed  and  final  separa 
tion.  He  had,  certainly,  nothing  to  do 
with  formulating  the  truths  of  our  Dec 
laration  ;  nor  did  his  counsel  enter  into 
America's  first  makeshift  for  a  perma 
nent  Union,  under  Articles  of  Confed 
eration.  But  his  mind  worked  toward 
a  strong  and  well-ordered  central  gov 
ernment  as  the  result  of  a  final  separa 
tion,  and  no  intellect  divined  better 
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than  his  own  the  fatal  defects  of  that 
Confederate  league  which  bound  thir 
teen  sovereignties  as  it  were  with  a  rope 
of  sand.  Hence  his  prompt  advocacy 
for  a  Union  still  stronger,  a  nation  in  ef 
fect,  which  as  nearly  as  possible  should 
be  fashioned  upon  the  British  model. 

Moreover,  the  atonement  of  violence 
done  to  British  loyalists  by  passionate 
arrest  or  confiscation,  indemnity  for 
British  debts,  the  securing  of  British 
advantages  by  treaty,  despite  the  grati 
tude  we  owed  to  France,  our  Eevolution- 
ary  ally  —  whatever  might  soothe  or 
satisfy  kindred  of  the  Old  World,  at 
whatever  cost  of  native  feeling  —  all 
such  measures  found  Hamilton  the  tireless 
advocate  from  the  peace  of  1783  onward. 
It  was  not  as  hired  counsel  alone  that 
he  pressed  his  pacifying  policy  toward 
Great  Britain,  but  wherever,  too,  he 
might  influence  legislation  or  executive 
conduct  by  his  public  influence.  Much 
of  this  did  honour  to  his  generous  mag- 
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nanimity  ;  but  to  the  majority  of  Ameri 
cans  it  conveyed  the  impression,  by  no 
means  mistaken,  that  he  was  half- Briton 
still,  divided  in  allegiance.  In  the  course 
of  free  conversation,  he  is  said  to  have 
expressed  such  unpopular  views  even 
more  freely  than  in  speech  or  writing. 
In  short,  as  personal  friends  like  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  have  been  forced  to  declare, 
Hamilton  coveted  glory  more  than  wealth 
or  power  ;  and  yet,  while  conscious  that 
a  monarchy  in  America  was  unattain 
able,  he  declared  so  constantly  and  so 
indiscreetly  his  attachment  to  such  a 
system  that  he  cut  himself  off  from  all 
chance  of  rising  in  office  through  popu 
lar  support.  Political  enemies  went  even 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  he  believed  not 
only  in  monarchy,  but  in  a  monarchy 
bottomed  upon  corruption ;  but  this 
harsh  charge,  if  not  wholly  false,  means 
merely  that  the  unscrupulous  use  of 
patronage,  by  which  a  British  ministry 
in  those  corrupt  days  was  wont  to  carry 
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its  point,  did  not  in  Hamilton's  mind 
condemn  the  system.  Hereditary  mon 
archy  could  surely  have  had  no  chance 
in  this  country  j  but  Hamilton  may  have 
theorised  that,  at  all  events,  since  we 
began  with  Washington,  one  ruler  might, 
like  a  king,  hold  constitutional  office  for 
life,  and  vacancies,  when  rarely  occur 
ring,  might  be  filled  by  a  sort  of  cardi 
nals'  college,  subservient  neither  to  Con 
gress  nor  the  people. 

(2)  With  the  "old  thirteen"  com 
monwealths  Hamilton  had  neither  part 
nor  lot  in  strict  allegiance.  He  owned 
no  local  attachment  by  birth  or  lineage. 
His  home  in  the  great  and  growing  state 
of  New  York,  most  fortunate  for  his 
permanent  influence,  was  the  result  of 
pure  accident,  though  strengthened  ere 
this  by  a  marriage  alliance  ;  and  he  felt 
isolated,  almost  as  by  a  gulf,  from  that 
provincial  loyalty  and  pride  which,  to 
Americans  born,  reared,  and  rooted  in 
this  continent  as  colonists,  had  been  al- 
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most  the  synonym  of  self-government. 
Impatience,  therefore,  even  to  antipathy, 
was  Hamilton's  mental  habitude  toward 
that  insuperable  obstacle  to  solid  nation 
ality  ;  and,  while  others  were  proud  of 
styling  themselves  Virginians  or  New 
Englanders  —  and,  had  not  provincial 
pride  flourished,  we  should  have  had  no 
Eevolution  —  he,  for  his  part,  saw  no 
good  in  those  great  centrifugal  forces  of 
our  settlement  which  for  all  time  might 
counteract  a  tyranny  and  serve  as  rally 
ing  points  for  honest  government.  "I 
wish  Congress,"  he  wrote  James  Duane 
as  early  as  1780,  "to  have  complete 
sovereignty  except  as  to  internal  police. " 
And  to  Eobert  Morris,  in  1781,  he  was 
still  more  explicit:  "It  has  ever  been 
my  opinion  that  Congress  ought  to  have 
complete  sovereignty  in  all  but  the  mere 
municipal  law  of  each  state  ;  and  I  wish 
to  see  a  convention  of  all  the  states,  with 
full  power  to  amend  finally  and  irrevo 
cably  the  present  futile  and  senseless 
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Confederation."  How  he  would  have 
proceeded  to  suppress  state  sovereignty, 
his  plan  in  the  convention  of  1787  has 
shown  us.  It  was  not  subjection  of  the 
old  colonial  sentiment  that  he  aimed 
at,  but  to  eradicate  state  autonomy 
altogether. 

(3)  Hamilton  had  an  innate  passion 
for  military  prowess,  which  was  nourished 
by  his  boyish  studies  and  confirmed  by 
his  young  experience  as  a  Eevolutionary 
officer.  He  cherished  something  of  the 
Eoman  conception  of  governing  by  con 
quest.  When  toward  the  close  of  this 
eighteenth  century,  military  authority, 
at  a  seeming  crisis,  was  lodged  presump 
tively  in  his  hands,  he  was  eager  to  make 
a  strong  use  of  it ;  and  the  fatalism  of 
armed  dictator  and  arbiter  pervaded  his 
visions  to  the  end  of  life.  He  was  not 
averse  to  managing  with  the  aid  of  a 
regular  soldiery  to  keep  society  in  order. 
He  even  inclined  to  the  use  of  that  potent 
engine  for  promoting  political  changes 
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deemed  desirable,  in  defiance,  if  need 
be,  of  strict  law.  His  letters  of  1780 
show  him  reproaching  the  old  Congress 
for  ruining  its  influence  and  credit  with 
the  Continental  troops  in  making  them 
dependent  on  each  state  individually 
rather  than  upon  all  the  states  as  a 
whole.  He  avows  his  eager  wish  to 
secure*  the  attachment  of  the  army  to 
Congress  and  bind  its  officers  to  service 
by  substantial  ties,  with  "a  solid  Con 
federation  and  a  permanent  army,"  as 
his  epigrammatic  expression  for  Conti 
nental  security.  Yet,  as  the  world 
knows,  it  was  the  detested  quartering 
of  crown  troops  upon  our  colonies  and 
the  collision  of  those  military  intruders 
with  local  inhabitants  that  brought  on 
a  rupture  with  Great  Britain ;  and,  if 
Hamilton's  contemporaries  hated  one 
government  contrivance  more  than 
another,  it  was  that  of  keeping  up  large 
standing  armies  in  times  of  peace.  State 
jealousy,  moreover,  to  our  own  day  and 
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century  resists  the  absolute  control  of 
a  great  military  establishment  by  Con 
gress.  Congress  itself,  as  a  representa 
tive  body,  is  jealous  of  the  Executive  in 
that  respect ;  nor  have  our  people,  as  a 
whole,  dismissed  forever  that  suspicious 
scrutiny  which  a  century  ago,  caused 
bulwarks,  state  and  federal,  to  be  built 
against  the  possible  military  abuses  of 
men  in  power. 

Hamilton  maintained,  for  America's 
possible  emergencies  and  his  own,  the 
standards  usual  among  military  officers. 
The  duel  by  which  he  died  was  not  the 
only  one  in  which  he  ever  figured  5  for 
we  see  him  in  1778  serving  as  second  in 
an  affair  of  the  kind  for  a  young  Caro 
linian  and  fellow-officer,  thus  commit 
ting  himself,  just  at  majority,  to  that 
false  code  of  honour  by  whose  ordeal  he 
finally  perished.  While  still  on  Wash 
ington' s  staff,  in  1779,  he  demanded 
satisfaction  from  a  civilian  for  circulat 
ing  a  tale  to  his  dishonour  5  but  the  wary 
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elder  whom  lie  addressed  sheered  off  in 
his  written  responses  from  a  challenge, 
until  Hamilton  threw  up  the  controversy 
in  disgust.  That  tale  we  may  assume  as 
a  falsehood  and  a  calumny  —  that  Ham 
ilton  had  declared  in  a  coffee-house 
discussion  that  it  was  high  time  for  the 
people  to  rise,  join  General  Washington, 
and  turn  Congress  out  of  doors.  Quite 
possibly,  however,  our  lieutenant-colonel 
was  given  to  indiscreet  utterances,  so  as 
to  make  others  think  him  one  not  indis 
posed  to  force  reforms  after  the  Cromwell 
methods.  His  letter  of  1780  to  Duane 
is  a  wonderful  emanation  from  army 
headquarters,  and  deserves  to  be  closely 
read.  How  clear  his  diagnosis  of  the 
present  Confederate  plan !  How  clear 
and  precise  his  definition  of  the  sphere 
in  which  the  Union  ought  to  have  sub 
stantial  sovereignty  !  Not  only  does  he 
specify  the  departments  which  Congress 
ought  to  create  at  once  by  way  of  an 
executive  directory,  but  he  names  the 
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very  men  who  should  fill  the  several 
places.  As  to  the  means  of  gaining 
such  an  end,  he  urges  thus  early  a  con 
vention  ,•  but  that  convention  ought,  he 
argues,  to  be  plenipotentiary  from  the 
several  states,  and  to  frame  and  set  in 
motion  its  own  perfected  scheme  with 
out  further  state  reference.  Nor,  as  he 
adds,  need  convention  alone  be  con 
sidered  5  for  a  sterner  alternative  is  pos 
sible, —  that  Congress  should,  as  he 
guardedly  states  it,  exercise  their  own 
discretion  to  gain  new  powers  and  "rest 
on  the  candour  of  their  countrymen." 
If  this  does  not  hint  at  the  usurpation  of 
more  complete  sovereignty  with  the  aid 
of  the  army,  it  would  be  hard  to  inter 
pret  the  writer's  meaning. 

(4)  Hamilton  would  have  kept  the 
common  people  from  the  direction  of 
affairs.  Many  other  leaders  of  his  day 
distrusted  democracy  and  a  government 
"out  of  doors,"  but  Hamilton's  dis 
like  in  that  respect  was  radical  and  in- 
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veterate.  The  friends  he  chose  and  con 
sorted  with  were  of  the  better  sort. 
They  were  "good  men,"  as  he  would 
express  it — the  rich,  the  intellectual,  the 
socially  powerful  5  and,  while  in  practice 
he  would  have  blended  government 
interests  strongly  with  those,  besides,  of 
a  money-making  middle  class,  he  dis 
dained  more  and  more  the  populace,  the 
majority  of  inhabitants,  and  avowed  his 
contempt  for  the  constraint  of  common 
opinion  upon  rulers.  Mankind  in  gen 
eral  were  vicious,  according  to  the  for 
mula  of  his  philosophy.  "Men,"  he 
writes  in  1780,  "are  governed  by  opin 
ion  ;  and  this  opinion  is  as  much  influ 
enced  by  appearances  as  by  realities." 
Of  a  constituency  choosing  its  own  rep 
resentatives  to  an  assembly,  he  thought 
well  enough  —  this  had  been  the  usual 
symbol  of  our  colonial  government ;  but 
he  declared  the  people  of  a  state  like 
New  York  quite  unfit  to  select  at  large 
their  chief  magistrate.  "I  have  an 
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indifferent  opinion  of  the  honesty  of  the 
country/7  he  wrote  despondingly  in 
1783 ;  and  again  in  1787,  as  the  Phila 
delphia  convention  drew  near,  his  mis 
givings  grew  lest  that  body,  "for  fear  of 
shocking  the  public  opinion/'  would 
not  go  far  enough;  and,  to  offset  such 
opinion,  he  tentatively  opposed  the 
favour  of  ( '  thinking  men ?  ?  f  or  "  a  strong, 
well-mounted  government." 

Aside,  then,  from  Hamilton's  roman 
tic  temperament  with  its  dash  of  ego 
tism,  betraying  somewhat  of  his  exotic 
origin,  there  were  grave  objections  felt 
to  his  safe  leadership  of  our  sturdy  peo 
ple,  because  of  the  peculiar  views  he 
held  in  fundamental  rule,  and  this  the 
more  because  of  his  enthusiasm,  his  great 
energy,  capacity,  and  resourcefulness. 
With  these  four  constant  obstructions  to 
a  clear  mental  conception  of  the  consti 
tutional  problem  for  this  New  World  — 
his  fondness  for  British  monarchy,  his 
dislike  of  state  attachments,  his  approval 
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of  standing  armies  and  the  appliance  of 
force,  and  his  deeply  rooted  opposition 
to  democracy  —  he  was  found  the  more 
handicapped,  the  longer  he  lived,  for 
active  public  employment;  so  that,  de 
spite  always  a  strong  and  ardent  follow 
ing,  almost  to  idolatry,  among  the 
highly  favoured  and  patrician,  he  made 
himself  dreaded  and  disliked  by  the  peo 
ple.  He  never  ceased  to  believe  that  a 
stronger  centralisation  would  yet  be  im 
perative  to  hold  this  Union  together 
than  that  which  our  adopted  instrument 
sanctioned ;  and  because  of  that  belief, 
which  in  moments  of  unguarded  confi 
dence  he  freely  expressed  to  his  friends, 
others  suspected  and  accused  him  of  in 
tending  to  bring  about  results  by  force 
or  stratagem,  regardless  of  written  con 
straints,  should  he  ever  find  opportu 
nity.  People  did  injustice  often  to  his 
honourable  intent  and  loyal  sense  of  duty. 
It  was  Washington  who  suggested  that 
men  might  wish  who  would  not  perfidi- 
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ously  attempt  such  a  change ;  but  we 
are  considering  less  Hamilton's  inten 
tions  than  the  impression  of  his  inten 
tions  as  produced  upon  his  fellow-coun 
trymen.  He  clung  at  all  events  to  his 
own  prepossessions ;  for  pride  of  temper 
was,  by  his  own  admission,  a  strong  in 
gredient  of  his  character. 


IV. 

WHEN  this  new  scheme  of  union  came 
into  operation,  and  Congress  created  a 
Treasury  department  with  a  single  head, 
to  supplant  the  former  board  of  com 
missioners,  President  Washington  at 
once  called  Hamilton  into  his  adminis 
tration  as  Secretary  and  earliest  organ 
iser  of  national  finance.  This  was  in 
September,  1789.  Hamilton  promptly 
accepted  the  invitation  of  his  former 
chief,  to  the  delight  of  his  friends,  and 
entered  zealously  upon  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  In  thus  accepting,  he  re 
linquished  for  a  time  the  lucrative  busi 
ness  he  was  rapidly  building  up  as  a 
New  York  City  lawyer,  under  a  recent 
act  of  the  state,  which  excluded  late  dis 
loyalists  from  practice.  He  was  at  this 
time  thirty-two  years  of  age ;  and  he  held 
his  place  until  January,  1795  —  a  period 
of  somewhat  more  than  five  years. 
There  were  other  creative  minds  at  this 
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time  whose  labours  in  finance  were 
exemplary  ;  for  the  first  impost,  naviga 
tion,  and  collection  acts,  and  that  ad 
mirable  system  of  department  scrutiny 
upon  which  our  Treasury  has  ever  since 
based  its  operations,  passed  Congress 
before  a  Secretary  could  be  selected  at 
aU. 

This  last  and  only  public  employment 
of  a  civilian  sort  that  Hamilton  ever 
rendered  proved  enough  to  give  him 
immortal  fame.  Washington  judged  not 
unfitly  of  capacity  when  he  passed  by  all 
members  of  the  old  board,  and  brought 
forward  his  young  favourite  to  unravel 
the  tangled  skein  of  Continental  finances. 
Hamilton's  prodigious  energy  of  char 
acter  was  well  appreciated  in  this  ap 
pointment  ;  likewise,  the  unrequited  ser 
vice  he  had  lately  rendered  the  cause  of 
federal  reconstruction  in  his  own  impor 
tant  state.  The  selection  was  a  natural 
and  an  admirable  one.  Hamilton's  book 
keeping  experience  began  as  a  stripling 
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at  Santa  Cruz.  He  had  a  marvellous 
head  for  figures  and  estimates,  and  could 
explore  into  all  the  intricacies  of  ways 
and  means  to  extract  a  revenue,  and 
meet  the  untried  needs  of  a  new  nation. 
And,  besides  this,  he  understood  how 
to  set  capital  into  motion,  stimulate 
new  native  industries,  and  by  promot 
ing  individual  prosperity  promote  the 
wealth  and  welfare  of  the  whole.  If 
the  whimsies  of  a  teeming  brain  be 
clouded  his  vision  when  planning  public 
institutions  or  a  policy,  and  persuading 
their  adoption,  such  was  not  the  case 
when  a  concrete  task  like  the  present 
lay  before  him,  and  America's  wisest 
deliberator  in  peace  or  war  was  his  im 
mediate  superior. 

If  Hamilton's  most  momentous  ser 
vice  as  reformer  lay  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  convention  and  a  new  constitu 
tional  Union,  his  best  achievement  as 
practical  administrator  was  in  placing 
the  finances  of  our  new  Union  upon  a 
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sound  and  rational  basis.  He  meant 
that  the  public  faith  in  its  money  deal 
ings  with  the  world  should  be  irreproach 
able  ;  and  this  he  splendidly  accom 
plished,  lifting  the  new  United  States  at 
once  to  a  plane  of  honourable  stability 
which  the  Confederate  Union,  its  prede 
cessor,  could  never  by  any  possibility 
have  reached.  To  Hamilton  belongs 
the  permanent  praise  of  founding  our 
national  credit,  at  the  outset  and,  we 
may  hope,  for  all  time,  upon  the  firm 
rock  of  punctilious  good  faith  and  honour 
toward  creditors,  foreign  and  domestic. 
In  the  noble  imagery  of  a  later  orator, 
he  worked  miracles  like  those  of  the  two 
great  Hebrew  prophets.  He  caused  the 
dead  corpse  of  public  credit  to  stand 
erect ;  he  smote  the  rock  of  prosperity, 
and  the  waters  gushed  out.  For  with 
sound  public  credit,  consistently  chosen 
and  maintained,  came  prosperity  to  gov 
ernment  and  its  people  alike  :  the  wheels 
of  enterprise  were  everywhere  set  in 
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motion,  and  to  the  inert  despondency  of 
recent  years  succeeded  sanguine  effort 
and  buoyancy  in  a  surprisingly  short 
space  of  time. 

Hamilton's  famous  report  upon  the 
public  debt  we  had  inherited  from  the 
old  Union  went  into  Congress  in  Jan 
uary,  1790.  Estimating  the  outstanding 
dues  of  the  Confederacy  to  creditors, 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  adding  to  such 
aggregate  the  unliquidated  obligations 
incurred  by  the  thirteen  states  in  the 
cause  of  independence,  he  proposed  that 
the  total  amount  of  nearly  eighty  mill 
ion  dollars  be  assumed  at  once.  This 
seemed  a  staggering  total  for  a  new  gov 
ernment  just  organised  to  shoulder. 
But  Hamilton  argued  clearly  and  con 
vincingly  that  the  burden  could  be 
borne  under  a  funding  system  at  mod 
erate  sacrifice ;  that  the  example  of 
punctual  performance  and  good  faith 
toward  both  domestic  and  foreign  cred 
itors  would  bring  immediate  fruit  in  re- 
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ducing  tlie  borrowing  rate  of  the  Union, 
and  inducing  creditors  to  replace  short 
loans  with  higher  rates  of  interest  by 
longer  loans  at  lower  rates.  These  opin 
ions  of  the  Secretary,  novel  at  the  time 
and  confidently  pronounced,  thrilled 
the  whole  country  with  astonishment ; 
for  hitherto  our  financial  dealings  as 
an  independent  people,  state  or  fed 
eral,  had  been  conducted  on  the  plan  of 
compounding  with  public  creditors  after 
the  manner  of  a  desperate  debtor.  Ham 
ilton*  s  plan  soon  received  the  sanction 
of  Congress,  and  results  amply  vindi 
cated  his  wisdom.  Only  in  the  assump 
tion  of  state  war  debts  —  a  scheme  of 
his  own  which  meant,  perhaps,  to  make 
state  credit  secondary  —  did  the  diverse 
views  of  Congressmen  compel  a  com 
promise. 

Two  prime  ideas  in  finance  have  usu 
ally  entered  into  the  policy  of  this  gov 
ernment,  both  greatly  conducing  to  its 
high  standing  among  the  world's  great 
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powers :  first,  punctual  performance 
and  good  faith,  toward  the  public  credi 
tor ;  next,  prudence,  economy,  and  the 
maintenance  of  peaceful  commerce,  so 
that  public  creditors  may  have  hardly 
the  opportunity  to  exist.  To  Hamilton's 
origination  we  clearly  owe  the  former 
idea,  and  his  party  initiated  that 
sound  policy  with  him.  He  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  long  enough 
to  see  his  funding  system  made  fast  in 
1795,  and  a  system  of  gradual  reduction 
entered  upon.  For  Washington,  while 
President,  earnestly  committed  himself 
against  "that  progress! veness  of  debt 
which  must  ultimately  endanger  all 
governments. ?? 

At  the  final  session  of  the  first  Con 
gress  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
with  strenuous  zeal,  carried  his  next  two 
projects  for  the  Union  —  excise  and  a 
national  bank.  His  own  lucid  and  con 
cise  exposition  of  these  schemes  left,  as 
in  other  reports,  little  for  others  to  add 
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by  way  of  advocacy,  whether  in  argu 
ment  or  detail. 

For  excise  the  case  was  clear,  since  the 
aggregate  burden  of  debt  assumed  at 
Hamilton's  instance  had  made  resort 
needful  to  some  other  source  of  federal 
revenue  than  that  of  taxing  imports. 
Import  revenue,  indeed,  Congress  and 
the  House  had  taken  in  hand  before 
even  a  President  was  inducted  into  office ; 
and  our  earliest  tariff  legislation  had 
taxed  commerce  as  high  as  it  would 
then  bear.  Internal  taxation  was  the 
next  resource  in  order  —  a  means  of 
revenue  which  states  had  found  avail 
able  for  their  own  burdens  and  wished 
still  to  monopolise.  Hamilton  had  al 
ready  asked  of  Congress  a  comprehensive 
excise,  and  this  was  denied  him ;  but  he 
now  confined  his  proposal  to  a  duty  on 
native  distilled  spirits  alone,  and  the 
wish  was  granted.  With  Europe  pres 
ently  in  tumult,  France  declaring  war 
against  Great  Britain,  and  our  foreign 
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relations  in  great  jeopardy,  Congress  by 
1794  found  it  needful,  besides  augment 
ing  the  import  duties,  to  extend  our 
excise  system  to  other  domestic  products. 
But  excise  worked  hard  for  the  new 
nation  5  and  federal  espionage  over 
state  industries,  with  its  horde  of  petty 
officers  to  levy  and  collect,  and  a  judicial 
process  to  respond  to  in  far-away  courts, 
produced  that  same  year  the  whiskey 
insurrection  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
The  rude  frontier  inhabitants  of  the 
counties  about  Pittsburg  were  up  in 
arms.  They  drove  out  the  excise 
gatherers,  they  defied  the  United  States 
marshal  and  his  service  of  writs.  Presi 
dent  Washington  called  out  the  militia 
of  neighbouring  states,  and  a  march 
through  Pennsylvania  began.  A  char 
acteristic  display  of  our  young  Secretary's 
ardour  was  made  on  this  occasion ;  for, 
at  his  earnest  request,  he  was  allowed 
to  accompany  the  troops  all  the  way 
to  Pittsburg,  others,  however,  being  in 
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military  command  of  the  expedition. 
The  insurrection  was  crushed,  as  it  had 
to  be,  rioters  and  the  disaffected  were 
put  down  without  a  battle,  and  the 
authority  of  the  new  nation  vindicated. 
But  internal  revenue  remained,  after  all, 
unpopular  as  a  resource  of  taxation  for 
the  Union ;  and  while  new  expenditures, 
new  foreign  difficulties,  led  a  few  years 
later,  and  after  Washington  had  left  the 
presidency,  to  an  ample  excise  system, 
with  stamps,  a  direct  tax,  and  burdens 
upon  various  local  industries  lavishly 
laid  on,  Jefferson,  favoured  by  more 
auspicious  events,  swept  out  the  whole 
establishment  when  he  came  with  his 
party  into  power,  and  by  timely  econo 
mies  dispensed  with  internal  taxation  al 
together,  disdaining  to  bestow  its  patron 
age  upon  his  party.  Thenceforward, 
until  the  era  of  our  Civil  War,  excise 
became  the  national  resort  only  in  times 
of  a  special  war  emergency  and  for  tem 
porary  necessity.  Since  1865,  however, 
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the  internal  establishment  due  to  our 
Civil  War  has  been  kept  up  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent. 

Hamilton's  project  of  a  national  bank 
aroused  in  Congress  an  intense  opposi 
tion.  Passing  the  Senate  with  secrecy 
(for  its  sessions  were  then  held  behind 
closed  doors),  the  bill  for  erecting  such  a 
corporation  received  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  in  1791  only  after  a  long  and 
bitter  debate  and  by  compelling  the 
minority  in  Congress  during  the  last 
short  month  of  a  final  session.  Madison, 
who  had  supported  the  excise  bill  as  a 
necessity,  now  led  in  opposing  the  Secre 
tary's  new  scheme.  To  the  contention 
made  that  the  Constitution  conferred  no 
express  power  to  charter  banks,  and 
that  in  the  convention  of  1787  a  pro 
posal  had  in  fact  failed  for  empowering 
Congress  to  charter  corporations,  Fed 
eralists  replied  that  there  were  powers 
implied  as  well  as  expressed  in  the  Con 
stitution.  This  doctrine  of  "implied 
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powers/7  which  later  did  efficient  ser 
vice  in  the  Supreme  Court  while  John 
Marshall  was  Chief  Justice,  originated 
in  Hamilton's  official  report  on  the  pres 
ent  occasion.  For  a  national  bank,  so 
he  argued,  was  "a  usual  engine  in  the 
administration  of  national  finances  and 
an  ordinary  and  the  most  efficient  in 
strument  of  loan. ?  ?  President  Washing 
ton  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  im 
portance  of  the  constitutional  principle 
here  at  issue  that,  before  determining 
whether  to  approve  the  bill  when  it 
came  before  him,  he  took  the  separate 
opinions  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  on 
this  point,  and  yielded  his  doubt  in  fa 
vour  of  that  department  officer  who  was 
mainly  concerned  in  the  measure.  And 
thus  was  the  new  government  launched 
upon  that  sea  of  discussion  —  as  between 
strict  and  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
constitutional  text,  as  between  rights  re 
served  to  states  or  people  and  rights  di 
vested  on  the  Union's  behalf — a  sea 
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whose  tossings  have  not  yet  subsided. 
Time  and  the  general  drift  of  events  has, 
on  the  whole,  favoured  Hamilton's  views 
in  this  respect.  Precedents  once  fixed 
successfully  by  the  political  branch  of 
government  make  a  consuetudinary  ac 
cretion  which  courts  are  found  reluctant 
to  disturb  5  yet  popular  reaction  has 
sometimes  compelled  new  bearings,  lest 
a  constitution  too  elastic,  as  interpreted, 
should  leave  us  without  written  con 
straints  at  all. 

Hamilton,  while  yet  a  youth  and  an 
army  officer,  had  written  repeatedly  to 
Eobert  Morris,  the  financier,  proposing 
a  national  bank  as  the  solution  of  war 
embarrassments.  The  Continental  Con 
gress  sought  actually  to  create  one  ;  but, 
convinced  that  in  this  respect  federal 
authority  had  transcended  its  powers, 
the  incorporators  procured  afterward 
and  acted  under  a  Pennsylvania  charter. 
European  nations  favoured  such  institu 
tions  as  part  of  their  government  mar 
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chinery.  In  Italy,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  France,  national  banks  had  flour 
ished  ;  and  the  Bank  of  England  was  to 
our  countrymen  the  paragon  of  finan 
cial  stability.  Hence  Hamilton  had 
strong  warrant  for  his  present  plan; 
and,  though  his  present  recital  of  "  nec 
essary  and  proper "  functions  was  not 
wholly  justified  by  experience,  our  first 
Bank  of  the  United  States  fulfilled  its 
term  of  twenty  years  without  public 
scandal  or  injury.  But  money  monop 
oly,  odious  to  the  people  and  a  source 
of  jealousy  to  the  states  and  state  banks, 
was  vulnerable  by  another  era  5  and,  by 
Jackson's  day,  corruption,  looseness,  and 
despotic  meddling  with  politics  brought 
the  second  of  such  establishments  to  ruin 
when  a  vigorous  President  fought  it  pas 
sionately.  Secretary  Chase,  during  our 
Civil  War,  devised  a  plan  much  better 
suited  to  America's  composite  system  of 
government,  in  nationalising  state  banks 
and  aggregating  units  of  local  capital 
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for  a  national  sphere  of  business  ;  and 
with  this  later  ingenious  exclusion  of 
concentred  capital  and  a  uniform  cur 
rency  for  the  people,  the  chief  desidera 
tum  of  all  national  banking  operations 
of  modern  times,  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  promises  something  of  a  permanent 
existence. 

National  credit,  national  excise,  na 
tional  bank  —  these  were  the  prime 
achievements  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
during  the  few  years  that  he  adminis 
tered  the  Union's  Treasury.  He  organ 
ised  well  his  department,  and  held  its 
intricacies  with  skilful  guidance,  while 
as  a  cabinet  counsellor  and  party  direc 
tor  his  presence  and  advice  were  ubiq 
uitous.  How  party  dissensions  grew 
and  opposition  spread,  aided  not  a  little 
by  his  specious  efforts  to  accumulate 
force  in  the  central  government  on  every 
possible  occasion,  this  writer  has  nar 
rated  elsewhere.  Hamilton's  speedy 
collision  with  Jefferson  in  the  cabinet, 
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and  their  strong  political  antipathies  as 
incident  to  political  struggle,  need  only 
be  alluded  to.  But  one  anecdote  is 
worth  repeating,  to  show  why  Madison 
and  Hamilton,  who  had  so  happily  com 
bined  in  youth  to  bring  a  new  Union 
into  existence,  became  alienated  and  op 
posed  in  the  course  of  a  single  Congress. 
"  Why  I  left  Hamilton/'  said  Madison, 
many  years  later,  "or  why  Hamilton 
left  me  —  why,  in  fact,  we  parted  — 
was  upon  its  plainly  becoming  his  pur 
pose  and  endeavour  to  administration 
[here  using  a  noun  as  a  verb  to  empha 
sise  his  meaning]  —  to  ADMINISTRATION 
the  government  into  something  totally 
different  from  that  which  he  and  I  per 
fectly  knew  the  convention  when  it 
framed  that  government  intended,  and 
from  what  the  people  intended  in  adopt 
ing  that  framework." 

Over- confident  and  over-zealous  of  his 
power  to  compel  men  older  and  more 
experienced  than  himself,  Hamilton,  at 
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the  crucial  test  of  strength,  forced  Jef 
ferson  virtually  out  of  Washington's 
cabinet  and  administration.  Jefferson's 
friends  in  return  not  only  thwarted 
Hamilton's  schemes,  as  they  had  already 
begun  to  do,  but  violently  assailed  his 
management  of  the  Treasury,  charged 
favouritism,  ordered  an  investigation  as 
for  misconduct  in  the  House  they  soon 
controlled,  and  otherwise  harassed  and 
impeded  his  efforts,  until  he,  too,  by 
1795,  for  his  better  peace,  resigned. 
The  charges  against  him  he  boldly  met, 
and  they  were  not  sustained.  Hamilton 
left  office  poor  —  a  circumstance  most 
creditable  to  him.  Avarice  surely  could 
not  be  imputed  as  among  his  failings. 
Eetiring  when  less  than  forty  years  old, 
after  so  impressive  an  administration  of 
the  Treasury,  he  had  the  most  opulent 
clients  in  America  at  his  command,  and 
needed  only  to  have  applied  himself  for 
a  few  years  to  the  vast  interests  of  the 
merchants  and  financiers  whom  he  had 
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placed  under  personal  obligation,  and 
who  now  sought  him,  to  become  the 
wealthiest,  as  he  certainly  was  the  ablest, 
practitioner  at  the  American  bar.  Thus, 
too,  he  might  have  overcome  something 
of  that  public  odium  which  stung  while 
he  provoked  it ;  for  certainly  he  left 
office  unpopular.  His  thirst  for  fame 
and  influence  had  made  him  inconsider 
ate  even  toward  party  friends. 

Of  various  projects  germinating  in  the 
brain  of  our  young  Secretary  while  he 
held  office,  that  of  bounties  and  a  pro 
tective  tariff  for  American  manufactures 
deserves  especial  mention.  Hamilton's 
report  on  this  subject,  elaborate  and 
masterly,  was  laid  before  Congress  in 
1791,  but  at  an  inopportune  time  when 
the  produce  of  the  revenue  was  enough 
already  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
nation.  With  a  House  hostile  to  his 
plans  and  suspicious  of  his  motives,  the 
scheme  went  over  without  action.  The 
tone  of  his  argument  had  offended  more 
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than  the  immediate  proposal  5  for,  once 
more  laying  hold  of  the  "  general  wel 
fare  "  clause  of  the  Constitution,  he 
contended  that  power  to  raise  money 
was  implied  at  the  plenary  discretion  of 
Congress,  and  he  urged  a  new  step  for 
ward  for  paternal  and  centralising  di 
rection.  He  was  striving  to  build  up  a 
strong  party  in  support  of  the  new  gov 
ernment  by  attaching  men  of  property 
through  the  insidious  ties  of  pecuniary 
interest.  Bankers  and  financiers  had 
been  drawn  already,  and  to  these  he  pro 
posed  adding  the  manufacturers.  Our 
first  tariff  act,  passed  under  Madison's 
lead  in  the  House,  while  Hamilton  was 
yet  in  private  life,  had  incidentally 
favoured  native  industries  while  provid 
ing  a  revenue ;  but  here  the  Secretary 
proposed  that  protection  to  native  in 
dustries  should  be  made  an  immediate 
object  of  national  policy,  whether  by 
raising  the  tariff  rates  so  as  to  check 
competition  or  by  bestowing  direct 
bounties. 
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To  the  student  of  history  the  special 
value  of  this  famous  report  lies  in  its 
broad  survey  of  the  field  of  American 
manufactures  as  developed  at  that  early 
date ;  to  the  lawyer  or  statesman  in  its 
early  trend  of  constitutional  argument 
and  policy  ;  but  all  are  concerned  alike 
in  knowing  that  this  document  of  1791, 
buried,  forgotten,  and  then  brought  to 
light,  made  the  creed  and  charter  of  a 
new  political  sect  long  after  its  great 
author  had  been  buried  in  the  grave. 
Hamilton  preached,  indeed,  long  before 
the  time  came  for  practice.  As  yet  it 
was  much  too  early  for  industrial  pro 
tection  to  become  a  serious  national 
policy  or  party  issue,  but  the  nineteenth 
century  saw  many  industrial  experi 
ments.  And  the  twentieth  now  opens 
with  Hamilton's  ideas  upheld  by  an  ad 
ministration  and  party  in  full  possession 
of  the  government,  more  eagerly  and 
with  more  insistence  upon  a  constitu 
tional  right  than  Hamilton  himself  would 
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have  dreamed  of  advocating.  Yet  with 
all  tariffs  and  with  all  industrial  experi 
ments  for  promoting  our  national  wealth 
the  test  comes  sooner  or  later  in  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people,  and  not  of 
a  privileged  set  of  producers. 

It  has  been  the  posthumous  renown  of 
both  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  that  many 
political  campaigns  have  been  fought  in 
the  later  eras  of  our  American  history 
under  standards  inscribed  with  their 
opposing  names.  Yet  how  often  has  the 
guidance  invoked  been  that  of  another 
Hamilton  or  Jefferson  than  lived  and 
moved  in  the  flesh.  We  hear  it  said  in 
our  day  that  two  schools  of  thought  have 
struggled  for  supremacy  throughout  our 
country's  progress  5  that  one,  the  national 
school,  was  founded  by  Hamilton,  and 
the  other,  the  states' -rights  school,  by 
Jefferson.  But  the  facts  of  our  political 
progress  have  been  far  too  complex  for 
so  bald  a  statement  to  define  the  differ 
ences.  Not  all  of  Hamilton  was  dis- 
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closed  in  Ms  convention  speech  of  1787, 
nor  all  of  Jefferson  in  those  startling 
Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798,  drafted  by 
him  for  temporary  ends  to  meet  a  tem 
porary  danger.  This  broad  Union  has 
immensely  advanced  by  multiplying 
states,  territories,  populations ;  and  to 
the  moulding  and  strengthening  of  our 
national  character  and  influence  through 
national  expansion  both  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson  have  supplied  seminal  ideas. 
If  the  one  gave  paternalism  to  our  nation 
by  liberal  interpretation  and  precedent 
during  the  brief  space  of  existence 
vouchsafed  to  him,  the  other  added 
Louisiana,  and  inspired  both  Americas 
with  the  sublime  teachings  of  the  Decla 
ration  and  with  that  Continental  idea 
which  found  expression  while  he  yet 
lived  and  advised  in  the  Monroe  doc 
trine.  On  the  other  hand,  later  states 
men  of  renown  have  conjured  for  their 
own  immediate  ends  under  either  name, 
and  in  their  own  generation  have  pro- 
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fessed  themselves  disciples  where  they 
were  teachers.  Just  as  Calhoun,  on  the 
one  hand,  spun  out  his  cobweb  theories 
of  disintegration  and  secession  under 
the  assumed  shelter  of  Jefferson's  ex 
ample,  that  the  South  might  have,  while 
slaveholding,  a  Union  of  her  own,  so 
did  the  Whig  party,  under  the  plastic 
touch  of  Clay,  himself  a  Jeffersonian  in 
origin,  discard  the  vagaries,  the  distrust 
of  states  and  of  popular  institutions, 
which  had  made  Hamilton's  ideal  of 
government  impossible,  and  created 
from  the  residuum,  loyal  enough  to  our 
democracy,  a  school  of  his  own.  National 
bank,  protective  tariff,  and  implied 
powers  as  expounded  by  the  judicious 
Marshall,  were  what  he  chiefly  deduced 
from  Hamilton's  teachings  for  a  new 
< '  American  system. ?  ? 

The  eloquence  of  Whig  orators,  and 
of  Webster  particularly,  the  most  elo 
quent  of  them  all,  has  exalted  Hamilton 
to  the  stars  ;  and  yet,  save  for  those  old 
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New  England  traditions  among  which 
"Webster  himself  was  reared,  the  Hamil 
ton  idea  of  class  and  patrician  rule  may 
be  said  to  have  passed  out,  in  a  national 
sense,  with  Federalism  and  the  eigh 
teenth  century. 


V. 

WHEN  resigning  the  Treasury,  Hamil 
ton  did  not  seek  that  seclusion  and  in 
dependence  as  a  private  citizen  which 
promised  the  betterment  of  his  fortunes 
and  popularity.  He  was  too  vehement, 
too  eager  for  power  and  public  distinc 
tion,  to  loosen  willingly  his  hold  upon 
politics.  Hence  he  watched,  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  from  his  New  York  home 
directed  the  administration  as  before, 
and  at  every  new  turn  was  seen  propos 
ing  the  new  bearings.  Whether  by 
letter  or  by  oral  advice  to  the  President, 
to  cabinet  friends,  or  to  members  of 
Congress,  his  participation  in  affairs  was 
incessant;  and  his  advice,  whenever 
given,  was  as  one  with  authority.  To 
confirm  him  in  such  a  course,  his  suc 
cessor  in  the  Treasury  was  one  who  had 
risen  from  a  subordinate  post  through 
his  favour ;  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
been  a  military  comrade  and  staff  officer ; 
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and  Washington's  cabinet,  as  a  whole, 
was  by  this  time  made  up  of  mediocre 
men,  partisans,  who  were  deferential  to 
Hamilton,  and  predisposed  to  please  him. 
Washington  himself,  grown  tired  of  strife 
and  stress,  and  looking  forward  to  his 
own  release  from  the  long  oppression  of 
public  cares,  encouraged  the  counsel  of 
one  so  zealous  and  original.  Hence 
Hamilton's  views  were  weighed  carefully 
by  the  administration ;  and  in  finally 
composing  the  Farewell  Address  over 
which  he  had  worked  for  years  in  a 
desultory  way,  with  an  earlier  draft  from 
Madison,  Washington  now  made  the  late 
Treasury  head  his  chief  prompter. 

All  this  external  counsel  worked  well 
enough  while  America's  first  of  men  re 
mained  at  the  head  of  affairs.  But,  when 
John  Adams  took  the  reins,  it  was  very 
different  5  for  no  American  of  his  times 
was  more  opinionative  in  politics,  though 
broad,  enlightened,  and  withal  disinter 
ested,  when  it  came  to  great  problems 
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of  policy.  This  new  Executive  Hamil 
ton  had  already  offended  by  his  indis 
cretions,  and  a  wounded  self-esteem  was 
quick  to  resent  such  interference  from 
outside  under  the  guise  of  giving  counsel. 
President  Adams,  it  should  be  said,  made 
a  prime  mistake  at  the  outset  in  retain 
ing  his  predecessor's  cabinet.  He  did 
it  not  wholly  of  his  own  free  will,  but  as 
a  concession  to  Washington's  great  popu 
larity  5  and  most  of  the  officials  retained 
made  the  greater  error  of  acting  as 
though  they  had  inherited  somewhat  of 
Washington's  own  prestige  with  the 
people,  and  owed  nothing  to  their  new 
chief.  The  greatest  error  of  all  was 
Hamilton's,  who  undertook  to  manage 
these  plain  subordinates  according  to  his 
own  conception  of  the  public  good,  and 
to  set  them  to  check  or,  if  need  be,  to 
control  the  new  President.  Such  a  three 
fold  relation  was  intolerable,  and  time 
soon  proved  it  so  ;  but  we  shall  wonder 
less  at  the  experiment  when  we  reflect 
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that  all  here  concerned  had  professed 
the  same  party  faith,  and  that  the  in 
stance  of  a  presidential  succession  had 
arisen  in  America  for  the  first  time. 

Politics  and  party  controversy  turned 
mostly  at  this  time  upon  European  re 
lations,  and  upon  the  diverse  feelings 
excited  among  our  people  by  the  shift 
ing  panorama  of  the  French  Revolution. 
While  President  Washington  had  sought 
to  steer  by  the  cold  pole-star  of  neutral 
ity,  from  the  moment  France  declared 
war  upon  Great  Britain,  Jefferson's  fol 
lowers  sympathised  rather  with  the  one 
power  and  those  of  Hamilton  with  the 
other.  France  had  resented  the  Jay 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  as  a  breach  of 
the  friendship  cemented  with  herself  by 
our  Eevolutionary  alliance.  News  came 
over  the  ocean,  soon  after  Adams  was 
inaugurated,  that  the  French  Republic 
refused  to  recognise  the  minister  de 
spatched  by  Washington  to  replace 
Monroe.  A  special  session  of  Congress 
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was  called,  in  pursuance  of  whose  wishes 
the  new  President  sent  a  solemn  com 
mission  of  three  to  Paris  ;  and  when  these 
also  were  rejected,  with  token  of  unpro 
voked  contempt,  America  was  aroused 
to  spirited  resistance.  This  was  in  1798. 
The  war  spirit  of  Congress  acted  upon 
the  people,  while  that  of  the  people 
stimulated  Congress.  "Millions  for  de 
fence, ??  became  the  rallying  cry,  "but 
not  one  cent  for  tribute  ! ?  ?  For  Talley 
rand,  as  it  seems,  the  French  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  with  whom  our  envoys 
had  held  intercourse  at  Paris,  was  the 
tool  of  a  corrupt  and  tottering  Directory, 
and,  whether  to  gratify  their  impecu 
nious  greed  or  his  own,  made  mercenary 
proposals. 

Adams's  administration  enjoyed  its 
brief  season  of  popular  enthusiasm. 
War  measures  were  passed:  the  anti- 
French  party  of  the  Union  was  for  the 
time  triumphant.  And  in  that  emer 
gency,  as  though  to  prepare  for  a  French 
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invasion,  the  popular  voice  bade  Wash 
ington  emerge  once  more  from  his  re 
tirement,  take  command  of  America's 
soldiery,  and  repel  the  enemy.  But  out 
of  all  this  came  a  military  imbroglio,  to 
which  Hamilton's  ambitious  zeal  and  the 
contrary  disposition  of  the  new  President 
contributed  not  a  little.  For  Washing 
ton,  aware  that  his  own  word  and  in 
fluence  were  needful  to  arouse  America 
to  arms,  but  that  younger  men  ought, 
nevertheless,  to  take  the  field,  should 
emergency  come,  accepted  the  shining 
honour  of  lieutenant-general,  which 
under  a  new  act  of  Congress  was  de 
signed  for  him  and  bestowed  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  while  yet  condition 
ing  his  acceptance,  so  that  the  next 
highest  officers  should  be  men  he  ap 
proved.  The  list,  as  made  up  at  Mount 
Yernon,  not  without  some  cabinet  in 
trigue  to  influence  Washington  favour 
ably,  named  Hamilton  first,  as  inspector- 
general  with  a  major-generaFs  rank. 
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Adams  sought  to  avoid  that  effect  by 
dating  the  commissions  of  the  three 
major-generals  so  as  to  give  Knox  a  clear 
seniority,  according  to  his  Revolutionary 
rank.  Hamilton,  with  Adams's  cabinet, 
counter-worked  that  purpose ;  and  the 
irritation  grew  until  Washington  made 
it  plain  to  the  President  that  any  failure 
to  place  Hamilton  next  in  rank  to  him 
self,  as  his  list  intended,  would  imperil 
his  own  acceptance.  John  Adams,  in 
secret  chagrin,  yielded  the  point  with 
the  best  grace  of  which  he  was  capable. 
Knox,  his  personal  friend,  declined  a 
commission  altogether  rather  than  seem 
degraded  from  his  former  rank  ;  and 
Hamilton,  through  the  favouring  con 
fidence  of  a  patron  who  had  never  failed 
him,  became  presumptive  commander- 
in-chief  for  actual  war  with  France. 
But  from  that  day  forward  the  new 
President  ceased  to  interest  himself  in 
the  military  preparations.  As  he  him 
self  divined  more  clearly  than  his  party 
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friends,  France  had  no  more  serious 
thought  of  landing  here  an  army  of 
invasion  than  of  fighting  the  angels  of 
light.  Talleyrand,  in  truth,  had  become 
alarmed  at  the  indignation  of  our  people, 
and  regretted  his  behaviour  with  the 
envoys.  He  made  new  pacifying  over 
tures  through  our  minister  at  Holland ; 
and  at  length,  in  1799,  after  sounding 
the  situation  for  himself,  President 
Adams  took  the  responsibility  of  send 
ing  a  second  embassy  to  France,  which 
reconciled  all  troubles.  In  this,  as  he 
truly  asserted  later,  he  gave  peace  and 
unexampled  prosperity  to  his  country, 
against  the  advice,  entreaties,  and  in 
trigues  of  his  ministers  and  all  the  lead 
ing  Federalists  in  both  houses  of  Con 
gress. 

This,  except  for  the  burning  record  of 
1776,  we  may  pronounce  "the  most  dis 
interested,,  the  most  determined,  pru 
dent,  and  successful "  act  of  John 
Adams's  whole  life.  But,  as  the  most 
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questioned  at  the  time  of  all  his  public 
acts,  it  cost  him  many  a  poisoned  arrow 
from  foes  within  his  own  party  in  the 
years  of  unwelcome  retirement  which 
soon  followed ;  for  it  was  performed 
so  suddenly  and  so  utterly  without 
warning  to  his  supporters  that  he  gave 
offence,  and  hastened  a  party  disaster. 
The  nomination  itself  showed  the  sa 
gacious  statesman  and  patriot,  but  the 
manner  of  making  it  the  misanthrope. 
Hamilton  had  reappeared  in  office  as 
a  military  rather  than  civil  magnate, 
though  willing  perhaps  to  blend  the  two 
functions.  Henceforward  to  the  close 
of  his  life  that  capricious  spirit  of  ro 
mance  and  fatalism  seems  to  have  taken 
possession  of  him  which  was  always  a 
strong  ingredient  of  his  nature.  His 
country  seemed  already  lapsing  into 
anarchy;  and  he,  with  his  good  sword, 
was,  under  God's  providence,  to  set  it 
right,  possibly  as  dictator,  the  fore 
ordained  man  of  destiny.  To  him,  how- 
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ever,  the  ideal  of  individual  leadership 
implied  beneficence  and  generosity  — 

"To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  his  history  in  a  nation's 

eyes.77 

Clear-sighted  through  his  normal  vision 
as  a  statesman,  and  practical,  moreover, 
through  Scotch  heredity,  in  a  given 
course  of  action,  he  had  failed  to  con 
sider  well  the  provisional  character  of 
all  these  warlike  preparations,  the  chances 
of  a  peaceful  settlement,  or  the  unlikeli 
hood,  after  all,  that  France  would  trans 
port  over  seas  to  this  distance  the  troops 
she  needed  in  Europe.  He  had  taken 
the  whole  hostile  situation  as  in  dead 
earnest.  To  his  imagination  the  hosts 
of  order  and  safe  government  were 
gathering  in  battle  array  against  the 
propagators  of  blasphemy,  false  religion, 
and  anarchy.  His  fears  of  social  con 
fusion  at  home,  in  the  germination  of 
democratic  ideas,  were  fully  aroused ; 
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new  perils  under  the  coming  influence 
or  coercion  of  France  menaced,  he 
thought,  his  fellow-countrymen;  and 
this  new  Union,  unless  brought  under 
the  cannon  range  of  authority,  would 
sink  into  a  French  province  and  depend 
ency.  Co-operation  —  though  not,  per 
haps,  to  the  extent  of  an  entangling  al 
liance —  he  would  have  sought  from 
Great  Britain,  to  offset  such  popular 
tendencies.  Henceforth  in  his  corre 
spondence  he  hinted  darkly  at  a  coming 
"  crisis, 7?  and,  presumably,  a  military 
one,  which  might  require  the  sacrifice 
of  his  personal  ease  to  America's  salva 
tion. 

Hamilton  himself,  and  they  who 
shared  in  his  political  fears  and  specula 
tions  for  the  immediate  present,  had  as 
sumed  that,  with  the  aged  "Washington 
for  the  actual  and  the  young  inspector- 
general  for  the  acting  commander-in- 
chief,  military  operations  would  speed 
ily  fall  under  the  latter' s  direction.  The 
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cabinet  conclave  had  been  equally  anx 
ious  with  Hamilton  that  his  lineal  rank 
should  correspond,  but  not  equally  so 
that  John  Adams  should  feel  reconciled 
to  such  a  progression.  Times  had 
changed  since  Washington,  at  the  head 
of  our  Continental  army,  was  the  sole 
personage  in  affairs  warlike  until  a  Con 
gress  should  displace  him ;  for  now  a 
President  constitutionally  commanded 
both  army  and  navy,  and  the  highest  of 
generals  were  at  his  disposal.  Yet 
scarcely  had  Hamilton's  commission  been 
signed  when  we  see  him  drawn  into  a 
secret  scheme  with  the  South  American 
revolutionist,  Miranda,  projected  under 
British  auspices,  and  favoured  by  a  small 
junto  of  Federalists  in  high  authority, 
our  Secretary  of  State  and  minister  to 
London  among  the  number.  Whether 
pursued  by  this  Union  independently  or 
in  co-operation  with  Great  Britain,  the 
plan  looked  to  promoting  revolution  in 
Spanish  South  America  for  Miranda's 
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immediate  ends,  while  England  took  a 
commercial  market  for  her  reward,  and 
the  United  States,  Spanish  Florida,  and 
the  adjacent  domains.  For  Spain  just 
now  was  France's  ally. 

Neither  Washington  nor  Adams  was 
apprised  of  this  project,  which  ripened 
rapidly  in  1798,  in  the  faith  of  that 
strong  military  control  which  was  hoped 
for  in  Hamilton,  but  never  came.  Its 
ardent  promoters  seem  to  have  con 
trived  that  Adams,  like  Washington 
himself,  should  be  delicately  drawn  into 
a  sanction  when  the  right  moment  came. 
Hamilton  in  a  confidential  letter  to 
Rufus  King,  our  minister  to  London, 
expressed  his  favour  to  Miranda,  pro 
vided  the  United  States  should  have  the 
principal  agency  and  furnish  the  whole 
land  force  ;  in  which  case,  he  added,  the 
command  would  naturally  fall  upon 
himself.  By  October,  England  was  ready 
to  co-operate  whenever  America  gave 
the  word  ;  and  Hamilton  next  addressed 
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himself  to  party  friends  in  Congress, 
embarrassed,  however,  on  the  essential 
point  of  bringing  his  two  superiors,  the 
President  and  ex-President,  into  the 
toils.  Most  likely  by  this  time  he  ap 
prehended  that  on  our  own  soil  there 
would  be  no  battles  to  fight,  and  hence 
would  have  carried  our  conquering  flag 
elsewhere. 

Nor  was  it  Spanish  invasion  alone  that 
at  this  time  dazzled  his  desires.  His 
rapid  mind  conceived  wild  plans  of 
national  reconstruction  for  only  an 
American  dictator  to  execute,  with  a 
host  of  regulars  behind  him.  To  pro 
duce  a  warlike  impression  at  Phila 
delphia,  the  President's  opening  message 
to  Congress  in  December,  1798,  was 
pronounced  from  the  Speaker's  chair, 
with  the  three  chief  generals,  "Washing 
ton,  Hamilton,  and  Charles  C.  Pinckney, 
all  ranged  near  him.  In  a  former  ses 
sion  those  measures  to  put  down  the 
Jeffersonians  had  all  been  passed  —  the 
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alien,  sedition,  and  naturalisation  acts  5 
—  and  now  we  see  Hamilton  urging 
Congress  to  "surround  the  Constitution 
with  more  ramparts,"  holding,  as  they 
did  at  present,  all  the  constituted  au 
thority  of  the  Union.  A  private  letter 
from  King  at  London  informed  him  that 
there  would  be  no  war,  and  that  France 
would  propose  to  renew  negotiations ; 
but  he  urged  that  our  military  should 
be  kept  up  to  its  present  footing,  even 
though  differences  with  France  should 
be  settled.  Among  specific  constitu 
tional  changes  he  proposed  an  express 
enlargement  of  national  authority,  so 
that  Congress  might  freely  build  roads 
and  canals,  and  subdivide  the  great 
states  at  discretion. 

It  was  in  February,  1799,  that  Presi 
dent  Adams  first  disconcerted  such 
serious  designs  by  proposing  to  send  that 
new  embassy  to  France,  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  It  was  in  the  October 
following  that,  against  all  the  baffling 
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efforts  of  Hamilton  and  his  cabinet 
intimates,  he  gave  final  order  that  the 
envoys  should  sail,  refusing  to  suspend 
their  mission.  This  doomed  the  present 
war,  and  in  due  time  came  peace  with 
France  and  an  honourable  commerce. 
Meanwhile  died  Washington,  our  lieu 
tenant-general,  in  December,  1799  ;  and 
Hamilton,  in  his  first  general  order  as 
head  of  our  skeleton  army,  announced 
that  widely  mourned  event  in  words 
that  showed  the  poignant  bitterness  of 
his  personal  loss.  For  the  "man  of  the 
age,"  whose  name  was  " unrivalled  in 
the  lists  of  true  glory,"  had  been  his 
consummate  shelter  ;  and,  with  that  shel 
ter  now  withdrawn,  our  hero  stood  naked 
against  the  enemies  he  had  made  of  his 
own  household.  War  was  over,  the  war- 
cloud  disappeared,  our  provisional  troops 
were  disbanded ;  so  on  July  2,  1800, 
Hamilton  surrendered  his  commission, 
and  rejoined  the  ranks  of  New  York's 
legal  profession. 
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So  sudden  a  reaction  from  the  war 
delirium,  with  its  lavish  outlay  and  tax 
ation,  could  not  but  prove  ruinous  to 
the  Federalists ;  and  Jefferson  Bepubli- 
cans  profited  by  exposing  the  conspiracy 
of  administration  men  to  centralise  au 
thority  and  crush  out  all  party  oppo 
sition.  A  presidential  canvass  was  at 
hand,  and  the  spring  elections  of  1800 
made  it  clear  that  the  twelve  electoral 
votes  of  the  great  state  of  New  York 
would  be  cast  by  its  legislature  against 
a  Federalist  candidate.  Hamilton  had 
worked  hard  to  save  New  York  City  for 
his  party,  but  the  dexterous  manage 
ment  of  Aaron  Burr  for  the  opposite 
ticket  won  the  day.  And  now  the  long 
smouldering  enmity  between  Adams  and 
Hamilton  broke  into  flame,  a  double 
presage  of  national  disaster  5  for  each 
was  as  deficient  in  the  skill  to  harmonise 
party  elements  as  Jefferson,  their  com 
mon  foe,  excelled  in  it.  Hamilton, 
gloomy  all  the  winter  under  the  crush- 
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ing  load  of  calumny  and  military  dis 
appointments,  had  before  him  the  di 
lemma  of  risking  schism  over  a  change  of 
Federalist  candidates  or  else  of  support 
ing  for  re-election  his  personal  enemy. 
We  see  his  letters  lamenting  that  defer 
ence  of  party  friends  to  the  popular  wish 
which  had  caused  the  abandonment  of  a 
standing  army,  and  was  likely  still 
further  to  prevent  "the  erection  of  ad 
ditional  buttresses  to  the  Constitution ; 
a  fabric/'  he  adds,  "which  can  hardly 
be  stationary,  and  which  will  retrograde 
if  it  cannot  be  made  to  advance/' 

Federalist  disaster  in  New  York  State 
had  caused  Hamilton  to  revolve  des 
perate  expedients  for  carrying  the  pres 
idential  election  now  near  at  hand. 
"To  support  Adams  and  Pinckney 
equally/7  he  writes  to  his  friends  in 
Congress,  "is  the  only  thing  that  can 
possibly  save  us  from  the  fangs  of  Jef 
ferson ??  ,•  and  by  that  method  he  hoped 
that  somehow  Pinckney  might  come  in 
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first.  For  in  these  days  President  and 
Vice-President  were  not  named  apart; 
and  a  state  legislature,  moreover,  chose 
its  own  electoral  college.  One  daring 
scheme  Hamilton  proposed  to  Governor 
Jay  of  New  York  —  that  the  old  state 
legislature  should  be  convened  in  extra 
session  while  nearly  two  months  of  the 
old  political  year  remained,  and  should 
be  prevailed  upon  to  pass  a  bill  for 
vesting  the  electoral  choice  elsewhere; 
but  the  scrupulous  Jay  indorsed  his 
letter,  "  Proposing  a  measure  for  party 
purposes  which  I  think  it  would  not 
become  me  to  adopt." 

John  Adams  had  taken  his  own 
prompt  course  on  hearing  of  the  adverse 
result  in  the  New  York  elections.  He 
dismissed  those  of  his  advisers  who  had 
shown  more  loyalty  to  Hamilton  than 
himself,  and  reconstructed  the  cabinet 
so  as  to  make  it  stronger  in  his  personal 
interest  and  that  of  Southern  Federal 
ism.  It  was  thus  that  John  Marshall 
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entered  the  administration  as  Secretary 
of  State,  and  from  that  high  post  was 
advanced  still  higher  to  Chief  Justice. 
The  discarded  Secretaries  intrigued  with 
Hamilton  against  Adams.  Adams  in 
return  joined  boldly  the  Jeffersonians  in 
hounding  down  their  so-called  "  British 
faction. "  Hereupon  Hamilton  ad 
dressed  a  personal  letter  to  the  President, 
asking  him  whether  he  had  mentioned 
the  writer  as  one  who  had  belonged  to  a 
British  faction.  Adams  took  no  notice 
either  of  this  letter  or  a  subsequent  one, 
in  which  Hamilton  angrily  repelled  all 
such  aspersions  as  concerned  himself. 
Long  before  writing  these  two  letters,  he 
had  been  gathering  evidence  of  Adams's 
unfitness  for  the  Presidency,  with  the 
view  most  probably  of  bringing  doubtful 
electors  in  the  several  state  legislatures 
to  unite  in  preferring  Pinckney.  To 
such  an  end,  unless  the  egotism  of 
wounded  vanity  was  blind  to  all  definite 
purpose,  he  published  further  a  pam- 
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phlet  which  denounced  John  Adams  per 
sonally  as  unworthy  to  be  rechosen  Presi 
dent.  Moderate  men  of  the  party  dep 
recated  such  a  course,  but  Hamilton 
was  obstinate.  He  printed  the  pam 
phlet  as  though  to  justify  himself,  and 
circulated  it  in  confidence  ;  but  extracts 
appeared  so  quickly  in  the  opposition 
press  that  an  authentic  publication  be 
came  needful.  It  was  a  weak  document ; 
for  Hamilton  felt  doubly  hedged  by  the 
need  of  concealing  the  deepest  of  his 
private  griefc,  and  by  the  wish  to  avoid 
discussing  issues  upon  which  party  Fed 
eralists  agreed  with  the  President  rather 
than  himself.  Indeed,  his  comment  was 
far  less  severe  or  specific  upon  the  Presi 
dent's  conduct  than  in  his  private  let 
ters  ;  and  the  much-laboured  effort 
proved  a  disappointment. 

Amid  much  popular  enthusiasm  the 
electoral  votes  were  cast  during  autumn, 
the  election  issue  now  resolving  itself 
into  a  rival  contest  for  capturing  state 
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legislatures.  Popular  suffrage  had  been 
filtrated  after  the  due  forms  of  law,  but 
Federalism  fell  never  to  rise  again  as  a 
national  party.  The  tie,  the  double- 
chance  trick,  as  between  Adams  and 
Pinckney,  failed  wholly  ;  but  other  com 
plications  arose,  in  the  tie  which  actually 
and  quite  casually  occurred  as  between 
Jefferson  and  Burr,  the  two  candidates  of 
the  Eepublicans  who  won.  The  Consti 
tution  imposing  thus  the  duty  upon  an 
opposition  House  of  choosing  a  President 
from  between  two  men,  both  politically 
hostile,  Hamilton  once  more  interposed 
his  advice  and  influence  to  keep  his 
party  friends  in  Congress  where  honour 
called,  and  regard  for  the  people's 
intent.  In  this  he  did  himself  high 
honour,  and  atoned  for  earlier  errors  of 
the  canvass.  He  showed  himself  wiser 
than  most  party  friends  in  the  House, 
more  generous  than  Adams  toward  Jef 
ferson,  the  people's  friend. 

A  passing  reflection  is  worth  while  as 
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to  Hamilton's  filial  relation  toward 
Washington,  so  momentous  in  fixing  his 
pnblic  stand  and  opportunities.  That 
Washington  loved  and  trusted  Hamilton 
we  cannot  doubt.  The  proofs  were 
constant  of  his  sincere  and  fatherly 
affection;  of  the  high  estimate,  too, 
that  he  placed  upon  the  youth's  public 
talents  ;  and  of  the  confidence  he  felt  that 
such  power  to  direct  would  never  be 
turned  against  the  country's  good.  Had 
Hamilton  himself  a  corresponding  sense 
of  gratitude  for  what  he  owed  to  Wash 
ington7  s  friendship,  a  corresponding 
recognition  of  his  chieftain's  greatness 
and  goodness  ?  We  search  for  evidence 
in  vain  through  the  multitudinous  mass 
of  manuscripts,  and  we  greatly  fear  that 
such  appreciation  was  wanting.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  seem  as  if  Hamilton 
rated  his  own  quickness  of  intellect  and 
resourcefulness  too  highly  as  against  the 
solid  and  less  showy  qualities  of  his 
patron.  When  breaking  from  Washing- 
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ton's  military  staff,  he  had  petulantly 
written  to  his  father-in-law  that  the 
general  was  deficient  in  delicacy  and 
good  temper ;  that  for  three  years  he 
himself  had  felt  no  friendship  for  him 
and  had  professed  none  5  that  their  dis 
positions  were  opposite  5  and  that  his 
own  pride  of  temper  would  not  suffer 
him  to  profess  what  he  did  not  feel. 
Censorious  reflections  of  this  kind  might 
be  lightly  passed  over  as  a  transient 
ebullition  of  feeling,  were  there  signs 
quite  as  clear  that  his  sentiments  reacted. 
Jefferson,  little  as  his  own  radiance 
shone  by  such  borrowed  light,  has  left  in 
a  casual  letter  one  of  the  most  feeling 
and  felicitous  tributes  to  Washington 
that  were  ever  penned  ;  and  it  is  for 
such  discriminating  estimates  of  charac 
ter,  rather  than  the  strain  of  pompous 
panegyric,  that  posterity  remains  grate 
ful.  Hamilton  surely,  while  he  lived, 
had  leisure  to  express  with  equal  readi 
ness  his  own  sober  estimate.  Alas  for 
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the  meagre  allusions  seen  in  his  corre 
spondence,  as  though  to  make  his  prime 
sorrow  the  injury  inflicted  upon  his  own 
career  by  Washington's  death!  "An 
aegis  essential  to  me,77  is  his  sorrowful 
reference;  "no  one  has  more  cause  to 
lament  on  his  personal  account  than 
myself.77  A  few  high  phrases,  sufficient 
for  so  formal  an  announcement,  appear 
in  the  general  order  announcing  mili 
tary  arrangements  for  the  funeral,  which 
we  have  quoted,  but  never  more. 

We  fear  that  Hamilton  in  the  depth 
of  his  soul  did  not  reverence  Washing 
ton,  nor  hold  his  public  and  personal 
services  at  their  just  worth.  As  he 
had  earlier  said,  he  could  not  profess 
what  he  did  not  feel.  When  eulogis 
ing  Greene,  his  closer  friend,  who  died  in 
1786,  he  pronounced  him,  and  not  Wash 
ington,  "the  first  soldier  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion77  :  that  military  opinion  he  is  never 
known  to  have  reversed.  And,  more 
than  this,  the  grateful,  venerating  quality 
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of  mind,  which  imports  one's  own  sub 
ordination,  appears  in  Hamilton  to  have 
been  singularly  wanting.  This  was  due 
perhaps  to  his  precocious  self-confidence 
and  to  defective  influences  in  his  bring 
ing  up.  Hamilton  warmed  to  those  of 
ardent  temperament  like  his  own,  and 
his  feelings  went  out  to  family,  to  close 
friends,  to  admirers,  to  those  who  con 
fessed  their  own  inferiority  to  him  ;  but 
superiors  or  even  equals  his  soaring 
soul  could  hardly  recognise,  while  bene 
factors  gave  him  an  uneasy  sense  of 
obligation. 


VI. 

WITH  his  own  Federalist  party  de 
posed  from  power,  Hamilton  was  now 
free  to  devote  himself  to  professional 
work  and  his  private  fortune,  as  never 
before.  Had  he  thus  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  life  and  let  politics  go  by,  he 
might  long  have  been  foremost  in  renown 
at  the  American  bar.  Already  his 
eminence  was  great,  and  his  practice 
extensive.  He  had  splendid  talents  and 
a  splendid  clientage.  His  skill  in  argu 
ment,  with  the  power  of  clear  and  lucid 
statement  and  of  probing  to  the  bottom 
so  as  to  extract  the  essence  from  beds  of 
testimony,  made  him  an  advocate  of  the 
highest  order. 

But  experience  is  needful  to  attain 
in  any  technical  pursuit  the  heights  of 
excellence ;  and,  with  Hamilton's  un 
timely  death,  his  professional  shaft  must 
remain  unfinished.  What  he  won,  what 
he  actually  achieved  at  the  bar,  is  but 
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dimly  understood  to-day.  No  monu 
mental  occasion  before  judge  or  jury 
preserves  his  printed  argument  for  pos 
terity's  guidance.  His  oratory  in  court 
is  as  traditional  as  the  fame  of  his 
convention  speeches.  It  seems  certain, 
however,  that  the  forensic  style  which 
marked  him  in  political  debate  was  still 
at  the  bar  his  prime  characteristic,  and 
that  he  moved  the  most  where  he  forced 
his  way  by  the  impetuous  torrent  of  his 
own  convictions.  His  passionate  energy, 
when  once  aroused,  caused  juries  and 
even  courts  to  yield  to  his  vehemence 
and  pathos  of  expression,  where  a  lesser 
effort  might  have  provoked  obstruction. 
His  highest  professional  triumph  was 
perhaps  in  an  appeal  made  at  Albany  on 
a  prosecution  for  libel  directed  against 
a  newspaper  editor  of  his  own  party 
faith,  soon  after  Jefferson  came  into 
power;  and  here  political  sympathy 
made  him  vehement.  And  his  conduct 
of  the  defence  of  a  certain  murder  trial, 
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now  almost  forgotten,  introduced  a  singu 
lar  incident,   which  only  a  strong  per 
sonal  belief  in  his  client's  innocence  could 
have  wrought  out.     The  principal  wit 
ness  in  it,  as  Hamilton  felt  fully  con 
vinced,  was  the  real  culprit ;    and  so, 
cross-examining  him  at  dusk,  this  counsel 
sent  for  candles  to  be  placed  one  on  each 
side  of  the  witness-box.     Then  with  a 
fixed  and  piercing  gaze,  confronting  the 
man  who  stood  up  to  give  his  testimony, 
he  appealed  dramatically  to  the  jury  to 
mark  every  muscle  of  that  face,  every 
motion  of  the  eye,  and  to  look  through 
that  man's  countenance,  if  it  were  pos 
sible,  to  his  conscience. 

Yet,  highly  endowed  though  he  was 
for  championship  in  the  court-room, 
Hamilton  was  too  little  absorbed  in  such 
private  pursuits  to  forget  his  public  dis 
appointments.  Money  went  through  his 
fingers  like  water.  No  man  cared  less 
for  the  dross  of  tangible  emolument. 
He  responded  generously  to  the  calls  of 
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charity.  But  the  ambition  still  of  his 
heart  was  public  leadership.  Hence  he 
grew  despondent  of  the  Union  and  of 
his  personal  fame  ;  for  nothing  could 
reconcile  so  imperial  a  spirit  to  the 
commonplace  of  existence.  He  tried  to 
enjoy  domestic  and  social  seclusion  in 
a  beautiful  country-seat  he  had  lately 
purchased,  and  his  garden,  "the  usual 
refuge/7  as  he  would  say,  "of  a  disap 
pointed  politician. "  "What  can  I  do 
better/7  he  asked,  gloomily,  "than  with 
draw  from  the  scene  ?  Every  day  proves 
to  me  more  and  more  that  this  Ameri 
can  world  was  not  made  for  me."  The 
ill  the  whole  Union  now  laboured  under, 
as  he  gauged  the  situation,  was  "the 
poison  of  democracy. "  How  was  it 
possible,  asked  discarded  party  leaders 
of  one  another,  to  stem  the  gently  swell 
ing  tide  of  popular  influence?  This 
question  was  discussed  in  their  cor 
respondence  5  and  Hamilton  for  his 
own  part  submitted  the  scheme  of  a 
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" Christian  constitutional  society/7  com 
posed  of  the  remnant,  of  the  better 
men  in  society,  with  branches  organised 
throughout  the  country.  He  thought 
their  party  might  then  appeal,  like  Jef 
ferson's,  to  the  vanity  of  the  people, 
though  of  their  reason  he  thought  not 
so  highly. 

Of  Hamilton's  personal  appearance 
his  friends  have  left  a  good  conception 
by  the  epithet  they  used  to  bestow  of 
" the  little  lion"  ;  for  he  was  slight  in 
figure  and  under-sized,  and  yet  carried 
himself  with  a  proud  and  military  bear 
ing,  like  one  conscious  of  a  sinewy 
strength  in  courage  and  intellect.  Lithe 
and  juvenile  in  looks,  it  was  the  gigantic 
compression  in  character  that  so  marked 
him  among  his  fellow-men.  His  splen 
did  head,  symmetrically  poised,  his 
eagle  eyes,  full  of  fire  and  radiance,  his 
tapering  nose,  and  a  firm,  handsome 
mouth  and  chin  were  worthy  of  an 
emperor.  The  chiselled  marble  of  his 
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bust,  which  is  preserved  in  many  copies, 
pierces  the  beholder  with  its  look,  as 
though  intelligence  were  ever  alert 
there.  In  private  life,  Hamilton  was 
genial  and  amiable  among  comrades  and 
friends,  with  spirits  that  responded  as 
in  a  barometer  to  the  social  atmosphere 
about  him.  Those  who  knew  him  best 
have  alleged  that  the  affection  he  in 
spired  to  idolatry  in  home  or  family 
circle  was  largely  due  to  the  perfect 
generosity  of  his  nature  in  imparting 
from  his  time  and  means.  He  gave 
of  passing  wealth,  but  laid  by  little  for 
himself ;  and  the  chief  legacy  he  left  to 
a  large  family  at  his  death  was  a  great 
name  and  reputation. 

Personal  collision  with  Aaron  Burr 
brought  him,  however,  in  1804  to  an 
early  grave  5  and  this  was  chiefly  owing 
to  his  earnest  interest  still  in  politics. 
For  in  the  New  York  campaign  of  1804, 
as  in  the  presidential  tie  of  1800,  upon 
an  electoral  count,  Hamilton  held  back 
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his  fellow-Federalists,  with  all  the  arts 
and  all  the  energy  he  had,  from  making 
terms  with  that  Democratic  renegade, 
to  Jefferson's  disadvantage.  Bnrr  had 
an  unscrupulous  ambition,  which  Ham 
ilton  denounced  in  his  private  corre 
spondence  in  terms  most  harsh,  but 
truthful.  These  two  men  approached 
one  another  in  New  York  State  as  from 
the  antipodes  of  politics.  Both  thirsted 
for  public  honours  and  power ;  but,  while 
Hamilton  sought  them  by  great  achieve 
ment,  being  little  of  a  manager,  Burr 
planned  his  own  promotion  by  artful 
manipulation  and  the  perfect  machinery 
of  patronage,  seducing  young  men  like 
another  Catiline.  Both  had  their  vis 
ions,  their  dazzling  delusions  ;  but  Burr's 
were  those  of  shallow  sophistry  and  self 
ishness,  while  Hamilton's  were  founded 
in  high  ideals  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
deserve  well  of  mankind.  The  one  cul 
tivated  those  insidious  arts  of  address 
which  lure  on  to  common  enterprise. 
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The  other  was  candid  to  a  fault,  and  led 
on,  let  whoever  would  follow  or  take 
offence.  Each  stands  on  record  as  fa 
vouring  Continental  expansion,  Hamil 
ton  for  his  country's  glory  and  aggran 
disement,  Burr  to  detach,  if  he  might, 
an  empire  in  the  new  world  for  himself. 
Both  stood  high  at  the  bar.  Both  had 
borne  a  military  part,  and  made  much 
of  a  military  temperament  and  a  mili 
tary  sense  of  honour.  Burr,  though  the 
more  polished,  was  selfish,  subtle,  and 
insincere.  Hamilton  was  perhaps  the 
more  wayward  openly,  yet  affectionate 
and  intent  upon  doing  well.  Burr  was 
a  heartless  seducer  pf  women,  profli 
gate,  and  sensual  in  secret.  Hamilton 
had  his  own  gallantries  with  the  sex, 
and  a  tropical  passion  with  lack  of  early 
discipline  betrayed  him  singularly  to 
reveal  what  native  Americans  would 
have  hidden.  For  what  statesman, 
American  born,  without  even  a  crimi 
nal  prosecution,  would  have  published 
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voluntarily  to  the  world  in  all  its  de 
tails  his  own  adulterous  amour,  placing 
proofs  and  affidavits  on  record,  rather 
than  be  even  suspected,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  corrupt  profiting  from  public 
office?  Yet,  like  David  of  old,  Ham 
ilton  was  wrung  to  the  heart  when  con 
fronted  with  his  sin,  and  to  passion  suc 
ceeded  remorse  and  better  resolve,  as 
with  the  best  of  us. 

It  was  with  something  of  that  ab 
normal  sense  of  public  honour  which  had 
grown  up  through  an  imperfect  moral 
training  that  Hamilton  in  1804,  when 
challenged  by  Burr  to  fight,  yielded  to 
the  impulse  which  proved  fatal  to  his 
life.  Burr,  bankrupt  at  length  in  purse 
and  prospects,  politically  discarded  by 
his  state  and  each  opposing  party, 
sought  a  desperate  revenge.  Of  all 
men,  Hamilton  had  marred  Burr's  fort 
unes  most  directly,  unrestrained  by  any 
sense  of  personal  danger  ;  and  hence 
Burr  sought  his  victim.  Unable  to 
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make  specific  charges,  since  Hamilton's 
letters  to  third  parties  were  not  in  his 
hands,  he  demanded  a  broad  disavowal 
of  all  offensive  expressions  concerning 
him,  or  else  the  satisfaction  usual  among 
gentlemen.  Finding  Burr  inflexible, 
Hamilton  chose  the  latter  alternative, 
reason  and  conscience  alike  protesting 
against  an  encounter  to  which  a  roman 
tic  sense  of  honour  hurried  him  on,  and 
still  more,  as  it  would  seem,  the  belief 
that  some  American  crisis  would  here 
after  require  him,  if  alive,  as  one  free 
from  all  imputation  of  cowardice.  He 
hoped  to  justify  himself  by  sparing,  in 
any  case,  the  life  of  the  man  who  sought 
his  blood.  He  was  not  without  presenti 
ment  that  he  would  fall  on  the  field,  a 
victim ;  and  Burr,  who  felt  no  com 
punction,  practised  carefully  at  a  mark, 
to  make  sure  of  it.  The  duel,  secretly 
postponed  to  an  opportunity  fixed  upon 
as  mutually  convenient,  took  place  in 
the  gray  of  morning,  July  11,  on  the 
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Jersey  shore.  The  parties  were  prompt 
with  their  seconds  and  attendants.  On 
the  signal,  Burr  raised  his  arm,  took 
aim  with  coolness  and  precision,  and 
shot  Hamilton  in  the  right  side.  Ham 
ilton' s  pistol  went  off  in  the  air  as  if  in 
voluntarily  5  and  he  fell  upon  his  face, 
mortally  wounded.  On  the  same  ground, 
and  nearly  on  the  same  spot,  fell  Ham 
ilton's  eldest  son,  in  a  miserable  political 
duel,  three  years  before.  Burr  fled. 
His  fainting  victim  was  borne  across  the 
river  by  boat  once  more  ;  and  in  the 
house  of  his  second,  after  suffering  great 
agony  of  mind  and  body,  Hamilton 
expired  the  next  day. 

Thus,  unhappily,  was  flung  away  one 
of  the  most  daring  and  vivacious  spirits 
ever  yet  vouchsafed  to  this  New  World. 
Hamilton's  soaring  greatness,  his  energy, 
his  fertility  in  resources,  and  the  faults 
of  his  remarkable  character  we  have 
sought  here  and  elsewhere  faithfully  to 
set  forth.  No  estimate  of  him  can  be 
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complete  which  fails  to  take  into  account 
the  precocity  of  his  intellect  and  the 
almost  juvenile  stage  of  that  career 
which  was  so  brilliant  and  illustrious 
under  all  discouragements.  This  prodigy 
of  executive  ability;  this  Caesar  of  a 
humdrum  world,  which  yielded,  unfor 
tunately,  for  the  scope  of  his  powers, 
more  to  laws  and  custom  than  to  indi 
viduals  ;  this  financier,  whose  feats  with 
the  public  credit  had  astonished  two 
continents;  this  imperial  soul,  which 
had  dwelt  in  near  companionship  to 
Washington ;  this  statesman,  who  at 
thirty-five  despised  the  subtle  Jefferson, 
a  man  nearly  fifty,  who  sought  to  bend 
that  venerable  oak,  John  Adams,  who 
never  doubted  his  own  position  among 
the  wealthiest,  the  oldest  in  family  in 
fluence,  in  a  country  upon  which  he  had 
been  cast  a  waif — this  wonderful  Ameri 
can  reached  the  zenith  of  his  public  in 
fluence  when  about  thirty,  and  died  at 
forty-seven.  What  might  he  not  have 
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accomplished,  one  may  ask,  had  he  lived 
to  devote  his  riper  years  to  the  service 
of  his  fellow- countrymen1?  Not,  we  ap 
prehend,  a  new  and  more  brilliant  public 
career.  For,  the  more  that  political 
power  passed  to  the  American  mass,  the 
more  surely  was  he  cut  off  from  partici 
pating  in  it.  Hamilton  was  fitted  to 
rule  a  decaying,  not  to  lead  a  rising 
republic ;  to  be  first  among  the  master 
ful  few  in  command,  not  to  be  compliant 
servant  of  the  many.  He  was  boldest  in 
time  of  public  danger,  and  only  despaired 
when  all  was  peace  and  safety,  so  that 
personal  prowess  remained  impossible. 
Hamilton  would  have  grown  more  pru 
dent  ;  but,  with  his  social,  professional, 
and  political  friendships,  he  was  most 
likely  to  become  a  confirmed  pessimist. 
Too  frank  to  suppress  his  own  convic 
tions,  too  honourable  to  meanly  court  ap 
plause,  he  had  likewise  too  much  pride 
of  intellect  to  acknowledge  error  or  con 
fess  what  he  did  not  feel.  His  ideal  of 
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distinction  was  irreconcilable  with  re 
spect  for  the  common  sense  and  the 
common  dignity  of  mankind.  He  asked 
little  advice,  trusting  his  untried  pinions 
on  the  widest  flight ;  and,  lovable  as  he 
doubtless  was  in  his  own  circle,  he  was 
incapable  of  becoming,  in  the  broadest 
sense,  beloved  of  the  people.  He  was, 
however,  a  scholar  in  his  leisure  hours, 
studious  of  the  ancients,  interested  in 
modern  systems  and  institutions,  observ 
ant  of  foreign  precedents.  Aside  from 
his  professional  acquirements,  which  were 
enough  to  bring  him  fame  and  ample 
competence,  he  might  have  become  a 
philosopher,  an  expounder  of  compara 
tive  politics,  an  American  Montesquieu. 
Toward  such  an  investigation,  in  truth, 
his  active  mind,  released  from  public  re 
sponsibilities,  had  latterly  turned. 

But  an  assassin's  bullet  stopped  all 
future  opportunities  for  good  or  ill. 
Hamilton  perished  untimely  —  a  dis 
believer  perhaps  in  national  dismember 
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ment,  but  to  the  last  a  dreamer,  a  fatal 
ist,  lamenting  a  political  system  which 
seemed  poisoned  with  democracy  and 
state  attachment,  and  recognising  it  as 
his  paramount  duty  to  maintain  the  code 
of  honour  in  view  of  emergencies  which 
might  later  arise.  A  grand  impulse  to 
our  national  system,  with  consolidation 
as  the  true  corrective  of  a  confederacy, 
liberal  national  powers,  protection, 
force,  and  energy  in  the  central  govern 
ment,  financial  stability  —  these  were 
Hamilton's  great  legacy  to  the  American 
Union. 
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